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YOUR OPPORTUNITIES AS PRINCIPAL 
OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U.* 


NE OF THE MOST ANIMATING realities of life is the 
constantly recurring opportunity for human endeavor. 
This fact carries special significance for the principal of a Cath- 
olic school at the approach of a new school year. There are so 
many things to be done. Of the many objectives that you will 
set for yourself, to what pursuits shall your special efforts be 
directed this school year? In your key position as principal 
there are vast possibilities not only to do good yourself but 
also to influence your staff, your students, and your community. 
Fully cognizant of the fact that before you can give some- 
thing to others it is first necessary to possess it yourself, you 
look for that vital ‘power in yourself which will set things in 
motion to affect the ideals of your school. 


FOSTERING FAITH IN CATHOLC EDUCATION 


The first and outstanding virtue of a Catholic school prin- 
cipal, and one that you will wish to transmit to all in your 
school, is faith—faith in the Catholic school system. You must 
be completely convinced, completely sold on the fact that you 
are working in an educational system which has no peer. With- 
out any doubt, without any compromise you must realize also 
that there is necessarily a complete difference between the 
truly Catholic school and the public school. This faith in the 
Catholic school is a powerful asset to a Catholic school prin- 
cipal. It is that potent catalyzer which of itself can inject life 
into you and into the activities of your faculty. It is faith 
which will instill that creativeness in order to bring to fruition 
the ideal ends for which the Catholic school exists. 

Your next concern as leader in your school is to see that 
you and your faculty have a unity of spirit and aims and that 


*Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is principal of Saint Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland. 
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you stress the Catholic aspects of teaching. Accordingly just 
before the advent of school it will be well for you and your 
prospective teachers to make some meditative considerations 
on the Catholic philosophy of education. 


KEEPING RELIGION PARAMOUNT 

The basic principle of the Catholic philosophy of education, 
although profound, is as simple as this—man is a soul, an im- 
mortal soul, as well as a body. This truth makes many facts 
obvious. As a necessary corollary, Catholic education makes 
it a responsibility to care for the whole man, body and soul, 
with special attention focused on man’s ultimate end—union 
with God. 

In the light of this truth Catholic education is far-reaching 
and its aim embraces the discipline and development of both 
soul and body. The outgrowth of this process of education 
includes the religious, moral, liberal, cultural and vocational 
education of man. 

As a consequence of our Catholic philosophy of education 
it naturally follows that the entire curriculum of the Catholic 
school should center around religion. The study of religion 
is definitely not merely an addition to the curriculum nor the 
training merely of the religious man. Rather it is the core of 
the program and all the other subjects and activities should re- 
volve around it and take their impetus from it. True Catholic 
education, then, consists not only in teaching religion for one 
period a day, but also in introducing God to the students in all 
the subjects taught at school. 

It follows that your golden opportunity as principal is to 
create and maintain this religious atmosphere in your school. 
Undoubtedly the religion class is the first channel which will 
spread a Catholic tone through your school. The course of 
study in religion should be so thorough in its scope that all the 
students who pass through your school will obtain a sound 
knowledge of the truths of our faith especially those which 
stress application to daily Christian living. The principal should 
take every chance to show enthusiasm for the religion classes 
by discussing them with teachers and by supervision of these 
classes. 
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An alert principal will see that the school avails itself of all 
the services and materials which will promote a development 
of the religious program. Build up the audio-visual material 
on some religious subjects and see that your library is well 
stocked with wholesome Catholic periodicals and books. En- 
courage daily Mass and Holy Communion, daily recitation of the 
rosary. Discuss with your teachers the various prayers said 
before classes, see that each classroom has a crucifix on the 
wall, a holy water font at its entrance. 

Another possibility of the Catholic school principal is to 
acquaint her students with all the phases of Catholic Action 
by forming clubs which have as their end the training of stu- 
dents to take their places in active parish life and in different 
types of apostolic work such as that fostered by the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade. The end product of a vitally Cath- 
olic school should be the well-informed Catholic boy and girl 
ready to lead spiritually alive, active Catholic lives which will 
glorify God here and which will be the prelude of an eternity 
of glorifying God. 


CREATING STAFF MORALE 


Inspiration is not salable, but it is communicable. Even 
though you have the zeal of St. Paul, you will need the co- 
operation of your staff in order to make Catholic education what 
it should be—the best. The teachers on a Catholic school 
faculty by their very presence there demonstrate the fact that 
they have faith in Catholic education. Most of them are re- 
ligious teachers who have dedicated their lives to Catholic edu- 
cation; others are lay teachers who are sacrificing in order to 
work in the Catholic school system. Besides inspiring deeper 
faith in our way of education, the principal has the possibility 
of releasing the professional power in her group of teachers 
by creating staff morale. 

Material things are comparatively easy enough to produce— 
generally speaking money can buy them; but morale is an 
intangible, spiritual quality which must be created by resource- 
fulness, planning, and sacrifice of self. Morale is that factor 
which enables people as individuals or groups to live up to 
their highest potentialities. Upon your ability to create a spirit 
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of staff morale will depend to a great extent your success or 
failure as a school executive. If you can inspire this spirit 
in your teachers then you will be injecting into your school that 
life-giving elixir which will not only obtain but also sustain staff 
co-operation. There are some tangible ways of accomplishing 
this marvelous feat which in turn will set free the latent power 
in your school and motivate team spirit. Team spirit will in 
turn lead to high staff productivity, for teamwork is the essence 
of morale, 

Most of the positive steps to be taken in developing staff 
morale are based on a knowledge of the drives which motivate 
people to act as they do. Everyone wants to feel needed and 
to have a sense of doing a job that no one else can do so well 
as he. In other words, the principal makes each teacher feel 
that he has something definite to contribute to the whole. In 
convincing each teacher of this fact, the principal is acting sin- 
cerely for within every staff are specialists in different fields, 
and such specialists are necessary for the successful carrying 
out of the whole school program. When individual teachers are 
given an opportunity to display their particular talents and 
know that they are appreciated for their special contribution, 
morale rises. The result is that the school program progresses. 
The good school principal not only utilizes human resources 
within the school but also makes an effort to develop and foster 
the intellectual gifts of her teachers. 

Perhaps more significant for obtaining staff morale than the 
feeling of being needed is the feeling of being wanted—the sat- 
isfaction of belonging. The principal will not allow herself to 
become so busy with administration that she fails to help de- 
velop cordial relationships within her faculty. This family 
spirit helps teachers to be natural and promotes good working 
relations. Accordingly, the principal will make a new teacher 
feel welcome and will make her acquainted with the other mem- 
bers of the staff. Socializing activities help bring teachers to- 
gether and aid them in understanding the various, fine, personal 
qualities in each other. 

Akin to belonging is the feeling of being “in the circle.” This 
desirable atmosphere is created by the principal when she in- 
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forms each teacher of different current issues which take place 
in the school and when she acknowledges the importance of 
each teacher by giving each a share in developing the policy 
of the school and in the making of the schedule and when 
acknowledgment is given to each member who makes a special 
contribution; each will be consulted with regard to matters 
which concern his particular field. Staff morale is worth work- 
ing for because where staff morale is high the teachers are not 
on the lookout for “greener pastures.” On the contrary, they are 
cautious to do everything which will keep them placed in their 
present happy position. 

ENCOURAGING PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 


The interested administrator will desire to develop a_pro- 
fessional spirit in her faculty and will help the members to be- 
come better teachers. One of the best ways of accomplishing 
this feat is to get teachers to take a professional attitude toward 
teaching. Whenever you have the opportunity make your staff 
realize that teaching is not just a job—it is a profession, an art. 
No one becomes proficient in a profession or an art overnight. 
One definition of an artist is: “One who has the ability to take 
pains.” There is always that wonderful possibility of becom- 
ing a better teacher. Principals who see the picture of their 
school and its teachers as a whole, learn the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each department and teacher. It is the principal's 
privilege to suggest summer school courses which will strengthen 
weak points. She may also suggest a change of technique in 
teaching or recommend that the teacher do more professional 
reading. Moreover, the teaching principal in a small school 
exerts a great influence over instruction. In this capacity she 
is a teacher among teachers. Her attitude toward teaching, 
preparation, and presentation takes on special significance for 
emulation. 

A good principal takes the opportunity of complimenting a 
teacher whenever possible. Discourage a teacher and she tends 
to become shy, half-hearted, self-conscious, and weak. Give 
her confidence and her improvement is noteworthy. Such a fair- 
minded principal will gain the confidence of the teacher to such 
an extent that the teacher is open-minded to correction. In my 
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teaching career, the principal whom I appreciated the most and 
the one who helped me grow professionally was the one who 
after honest observation told me straightforwardly my weak 
points. And it is not always in the field of academic expansion 
that a teacher needs help but in the personal qualifications the 
lack of which may form a barrier to successful teaching. A 
principal can help a teacher develop the ability to grow in 
human-relations qualities—in her ability to get along with 
others, in the development of the social graces. It is surpris- 
ing to what an extent a virtuous and well-meaning person can 
bring out the best in another! 


MAKING PUPILS FEEL AT HOME 


The raison detre for the Catholic school is the developing 
of the spiritual life of boys and girls along with their moral 
and intellectual development. Youth are the heart-beat of 
schools, the sun as it were around which all the facets of school 
administration revolve. Next to being God-centered, the school 
of necessity must also be child-centered. Therefore, each child 
must be made to feel welcome in the school and must know that 
the school exists to help him. It is highly important also that 
each boy and girl feel that he is, as it were, in another home 
where he is accepted by the principal and teachers as part of 
the school family. No matter what his social status, his intel- 
lectual level, personal appearance, or race the child must be 
received graciously. The fine principal and teacher recognize 
a challenge to their efforts when they see a child who needs 
help. This does not always mean financial aid, but more espe- 
cially that kind of assistance which has higher goals, the need 
for spiritual direction, guidance, and character building. 

For this reason a Catholic classroom is the laboratory wherein 
Christian social living and the developing of character are 
studied and emphasized. The Catholic school more than any 
other school owes boys and girls this guidance and more than 
any other school is capable of giving true guidance. The wide- 
awake principal recognizes the opportunity for doing good for 
students through the guidance program and often asks the home- 
room teacher to give one religion period a week to this im- 
portant phase of aiding boys and girls. Since there is no area 
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of guidance more important than spiritual and moral guidance 
it fits well with religion classes. In addition to this fact, there 
is no one so fit to give guidance and counseling as the homeroom 
teacher for she observes boys and girls at close range in many 
situations—in the classroom, in activities, in conversations with 
others. 

The knowledge that someone is interested in them, is will- 
ing to help them means much to boys and girls. Although 
high school students, for psychological reasons, assume a non- 
chalant attitude toward personal attention, anyone who has 
been around them and studied them knows how they crave for 
someone to be personally interested in them. They yearn for 
that which will help them in the struggle between the natural 
and supernatural and in meeting the issues of life. They also 
need to know that they will meet some problems in life which 
are insoluble without the help of religion. It is the responsi- 
bility of the principal to see that counseling and guidance are 
available to students enrolled in the school. 

In view of the fact that schools are established for boys and 
girls it is of paramount importance that the principal plan and 
organize the program of studies and activities so well that the 
welfare of every student is given consideration. 


PROMOTING DISCIPLINE POSITIVELY 


One of the bugbears of modern teachers is to find themselves 
in an undisciplined school. Teaching is impossible and life be- 
comes unbearable under such conditions. It is the duty of the 
principal to create and promote discipline in the school. This 
is an area of school administration which must not be neglected 
if the principal wishes harmony in the school. An effective 
plan of discipline stresses positive rather than corrective meas- 
ures. The principal and staff should undertake to promote 
situations in which proper conduct is natural and easy. The 
students also catch discipline by observation. Accordingly they 
will notice your talking, your gestures, your social graces. The 
Catholic school should have an air of refinement, a religious 
tone, which anyone entering the school may detect immediately. 
If in spite of all their training occasion should rise in which a 
student or group refuses to submit to the demands of social 
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co-operation and persists in not restraining undesirable conduct, 
it is not only the duty of the principal but also her obligation 
to take corrective measures to obtain desirable teaching condi- 
tions in the school. 


ESTABLISHING GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The apostolic principal will seize upon opportunities to make 
the Catholic school known to the public. In one sense this 
is a type of evangelization, and another sense it is plain, good 
psychology. The growing number of Catholic schools in our 
country is making the public very naturally ask, “Why the 
Catholic school?” “What are its methods?” “Are its teachers 
qualified?” “What is the result of Catholic education?” It is 
the privilege of the principal and likewise of the faculty to edu- 
cate the people of their community to the Catholic philosophy 
of education and to demonstrate to them the contribution that 
the Catholic school makes to American life. Many prejudices 
against the Catholic school are based on superficial and fallacious 
information. Out of a correct knowledge of our school will 
grow an appreciation for it and good will toward it. 

There is another group to which we have a greater obliga- 
tion to establish good public relations—the parents, patrons, 
and those whom we serve in our own school area. The parents 
and Catholics who with great personal sacrifice are supporting 
the Catholic school need to have their confidence in our system 
of education confirmed if we wish to have them continue to 
appreciate its objectives and to lend us their support. The prin- 
cipal and teachers should have insofar as possible happy rela- 
tions with parents and with members of the Parent-Teacher As- 
soication, Mothers’ Clubs, and other organizations in the school 
and community. 

There are channels through which the principal and person- 
nel can effectively sell their school to the public—by explaining 
the school program to them, by discussing current educational 
problems with them, inviting teacher-parent conferences, by 
asking the public to visit the school on certain days of the school 
year, by inviting the public to demonstration classes, musical 
programs, athletic events and entertainments, and arousing in- 
terest in building up different departments in the school. An- 
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other way of letting the public in on school affairs is through the 
local press. Encouraging students to participate in civil and 
community projects is likewise a way of advertising your school. 


CONCLUSION 


In your role of leadership as principal of a Catholic school 
your opportunities are as varied as they are numerous. They 
consist primarily in casting a Catholic aura over your school 
and emphasizing the Catholic aspects of education; creating 
staff morale by winning the confidence of personnel; occasion- 
ing fine learning situations for your students; establishing good 
public relations. You might take some advice on the use of 
your present opportunities from Horace, the Roman poet. 


If thou’rt wise thoult. . . 

Grasp the hopes within thy reach 
Fven now whilst we are talking 
Grudging time pursues his flight. 
Use today. 


The Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education, of 
the American Council on Education, composed of twenty- 
five organizations having interest in the improvement of 
teacher education, will hold a special conference on 
problems related to the preparation of secondary school 
teachers at Princeton, New Jersey, September 28-29. The 
conference is supported by a grant of $5,833 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


The Ford Foundation awarded grants of $37,500 each 
to six colleges and universities this summer which will 
enable them to release faculty for educational television 
performances. ETV performers divide their time between 
regular classroom duties and the TV studio. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association of Pennsylvania will be held in 
Philadelphia, October 20-21. The Association, which has 
1,200 institutions as members, rotates its convention 
among Pennsylvania’s seven dioceses. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


By Rev. Thomas E. Porter, S.J.* 


- EVERY HIGH SCHOOL senior class a small percentage 
of students consider adopting the stage as a profession. 
They approach the student adviser or dramatic coach for counsel 
in making their decision. Often the adviser is well enough 
acquainted with the educational and formative aspects of theatre 
work, but needs some additional information about the profes- 
sional stage to aid the student in making a prudent choice. The 
wage potential, the moral environment, some basic virtues which 
the professional actor should possess are considerations, more 
or less essential, in choosing this career. The present article 
attempts to present the adviser with some pertinent material 
which may serve as a guide to the interested student. 


THE WAGE POTENTIAL 


In any choice of profession, the Catholic educator, as a mat- 
ter of principle, places the wage scale at a subordinate level in 
the hierarchy of values to be considered. The amount of good, 
spiritual and corporal, which can be effected for others, the in- 
tellectual challenge of the occupation and the individual's ulti- 
mate satisfaction with his work ordinarily take precedence. Edu- 
cators, for example, are acutely aware that their wage scale 
would be much higher in some other field, but prefer teaching 
because of such concomitant values. However, this order of 
precedence assumes that the profession in question affords a 
decent living wage and so allows for a minimal, if not entirely 
comfortable, sustenance on a decent social level. It is question- 
able whether the acting profession is able to supply such 
sustenance. Therefore, the wage potential becomes a primary 
consideration here, where otherwise it would admittedly be sec- 
ondary. 


*Rev. Thomas E. Porter, S.J., M.A., is on the staff of West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. 
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The number of professional theatres operating during the 1952- 
1953 season was 265, a mere 0.5 per cent of the operating theatres 
in the country. The remaining 99.5 per cent are amateur houses 
or college-sponsored. This figure on professional theatres repre- 
sents a decline of 85 per cent since 1932 and a 9 per cent fall- 
off since the postwar peak in 1950. The heart of the profes- 
sional theatre world, the Broadway-Times Square area in New 
York, has only 32 available houses. During the 1952-1953 season 
63 productions opened in these theatres, a decline of 68 per 
cent since 1932, when 195 productions were offered. A con- 
comitant decrease is noticeable at the box office, of 27 per cent 
since the comparatively recent 1944-1945 season. There is no 
evidence to indicate a reversal of this trend. The number of 
theatres available for professional production continues to 
diminish." 

The number of actors employed by the legitimate theatre has 
decreased proportionately. Figures released by Actor’s Equity, 
the theatrical union, show that, for the season 1952-1953, 991 
actors were employed by the entire industry, that is, on Broad- 
way, in “road” companies (including pre-Broadway tryouts), 
“winter” and “summer” stock, and permanent stock. This repre- 
sents a 15 per cent drop since 1949-1950. Only a minority of 
these actors, those who worked twenty-six or more weeks, re- 
ceived a comfortable living wage, slightly less than $6,000 for 
the year. The average wage of all professional actors for this 
same period was approximately $800. The majority, therefore, 
did not net a sum resembling a living wage, much less a family 
wage.” 

It is significant, too, that these figures include only those 
Equity members who obtained employment somewhere in the 
industry during the 1952-1953 season. The total number of 
card-carrying members during that time amounted to over five 
thousand.* While this figure includes radio and television actors, 
it is quite apparent that the field is already overcrowded. 

The aspirant to the professional stage, then, is faced with a 


10. Glenn Saxon, “The Plight of the Living Theatre in the United 
States,” Theatre Arts, XXXVIII (April, 1954), 70-71 

2 [bid., 78-79. 

3 Cf. Actor’s Equity Association Report for 1953. 
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wage scale which scarcely affords decent living, even providing 
he obtains employment. The financial plight of the actor has 
deteriorated with the decline of the industry. The actor whose 
success is less than spectacular cannot expect to find, even 
eventually, the security necessary for assuming the responsibili- 
ties of marriage. An understanding of this situation demands a 
realistic approach, sometimes noticeably lacking, in the choice 
of a theatrical career. 


THE MORAL ENVIRONMENT 


Of the many facets of the moral problem in theatre, only one 
will be investigated here: the moral aspect of the material with 
which the prospective actor will have to work. Allied problems 
which do affect the principles which the Catholic in the field 
must adopt will be left for other studies. For example, the 
connection between the national conscience and the theatre is 
an open question. To what exent the theatre forms moral atti- 
tudes in the public or is formed by the public does not enter 
the present discussion. Likewise, the problem of the actor’s 
private life and conscience in relation to his environment de- 
mands a study by close observers who can judge from personal 
experience. The question of objective morality in the modern 
play, as the material of the actor’s art, is introduced here for 
two reasons: the possible spiritual danger to the individual actor 
and the absence of that accomplishment which a Catholic pro- 
fessional demands of his work. 


Of the dramatic (non-musical) plays which ran for 100 per- 
formances or achieved critical acclaim between 1939-1940 and 
1955-1956, 68, or 42 per cent, developed a theme in which sexual 
immorality was the main issue. Only 7 per cent of these ex- 
pressed any kind of disapproval of the immorality on anything 
like ethical or religious grounds. The remainder treated the 
matter as conventionally accepted practice. Thirty-five per cent, 
then, were totally objectionable from the moral point of view. 
Moreover, there is scarcely a single play of the entire number 
entirely unobjectionable as regards vulgarity, sex, and general 
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ignoring of moral standards.* It should be noted also that these 
statistics represent only plays in which the major issue involves 
sexual immorality; such problems as alcoholism, dope addiction, 
and divorce are not included since, in such dramatic situations, 
the moral danger to the actor is not as acute. Roughly, then, 
better than one of every three successful plays produced on the 
Broadway stage during the past fifteen years was totally ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of sexual morality. 

The trend to a freer expression of sex in the theatre has shown 
progressive development throughout the past century and has 
become more widely adopted in the past five years. George 
Nathan’s critical comment on Maxwell Anderson’s frankly im- 
moral Anne of a Thousand Days (1948-1949 season) illustrates 
such a development: “The sex element in the play accepted with- 
out a blush causes one to reflect on the great changes that have 
come over our audiences since the turn of the century.”> From 
Mrs. Warren's Profession through Rain and The Children’s 
Hour to A Streetcar Named Desire and Tea and Sympathy, the 
dramatic possibilities in various types of immoral situations 
have been successively exploited. The exploration of the sexual 
aberration, highlighted by the success of the recent (1954-1955) 
Tea and Sympathy and (1955-1956) Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
reveals an attempt to shock a now super-sophisticated public 
into theatre attendance. 

There is no evidence that this state of affairs will improve in 
the near future. In fact, there are indications of further de- 
terioration. One “progressive” observer among the critics has 
publicly made the following statement: 


My enjoyment of La Ronde set me to thinking about 
the use and abuse of sex in the theatre. .. . I mean a clear- 
cut animal relationship between two persons, in which 
the primary occupation of both parties is the satisfac- 
tion of a lascivious desire... . Love doesn’t come into 
it.... [It] complicates sex with emotional, intellectual 


4Cf. Series of annuals entitled Best Plays, eds. Burns Mantle (1939- 
47), John Chapman (1947-52), and Louis Kronenberger (1952-54), (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1940 to 1954); John Chapman, Theatre ’55 
(New York: Random House, 1955). 

5 George Jean Nathan, The Theatre Book of the Year 1948-49 (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949), p. 199. 
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and moral irrelevancies. ... It appears that we are 

never going to have that amused and pleasurable air 

about our sexual instincts... . Some would say this is 

all for the best. I don’t think so.® 
Granted that this is an extreme position and that the author is, 
perhaps for effect, purposely taking a left-wing stand. ‘The fact 
remains that such an opinion was aired quite seriously in a pro- 
fessional journal, The critic goes on to deplore a “Puritan” or 
“Victorian” cast of mind and demands a “more liberal” exposi- 
tion of sex. One noted playwright, Tennessee Williams, states 
the same position more conservatively: 

I would regret it very much if this new play [Cat on 

a Hot Tin Roof| had to rely even in a minor degree, 

on the public’s appetite for salaciousness. In fact, | 

feel so strongly on the subject that I suggested we take 

out most of the four-letter words that were in the original 

script. ... I still feel that a number of these were 

quite in character and, to my mind, unobjectionable.’ 
Mr. Williams removed the “objectionable” expressions; the gen- 
eral theme of the play remained unchanged. He is concerned 
with public opinion, but seems willing, for art’s sake, to go the 
limit that traffic will bear. His opinion, defended on artistic 
grounds, and Mr. Zolotow’s, expressed as a personal attitude, 
come to approximately the same thing: a greater license in these 
matters would result in better plays. There is no reason to as- 
sume that such plays will not be forthcoming in the future. 


That such a situation presents an objective danger to the 
Catholic engaged in the profession is clear. Perhaps the sub- 
jective moral difficulties could be controlled by proper educa- 
tion. This is a question that might be disputed. The material 
out of which the actor creates his art will, in one case of three, 
present moral difficulties. The Catholic will have to take steps 
to arrive at a practical solution of his own case. Add to this 
the additional problem of scandal, in the theological sense of 
the term. The counselor, then, must assume some responsibility 
by acquainting the theatrical aspirant with this danger. 


6 Maurice Zolotow, “Sexuality as the Letter A,” Theatre Arts, XL 
(February, 1956), 78, 95, 96. 

7 Arthur B. Waters, “Tennessee Williams: Ten Years Later,” Theatre 
Arts, XXXIX (July, 1955), 73. 
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Secondly, to be contented with his life’s work, the Catholic, 
in a given profession should be able to aim at some objective 
accomplishment which lies within the ambit of his religious be- 
lief. The Catholic doctor, to take an obvious example, may aim 
at the alleviation of human suffering as a benefit which he can 
confer on his neighbor. The lawyer may be concerned with the 
administration of justice in line with Catholic principle. In 
such professions it is possible to find an objective which may 
supply spiritual motivation and satisfaction. What goal can 
the actor set for himself in this area? If he were stepping into 
a Catholic environment, there would be no difficulty. The proper 
portrayal of values on the stage would have a beneficial effect on 
the theatre audience. His work could become an apostolate in 
the strict sense. The fact is, however, that the actor is con- 
fronted with a situation quite the reverse, non-Catholic and 
amoral, if not positively immoral. In such an environment he 
may have no practical objective other than his own personal 
success in the field. 

Perhaps this opinion seems to lack vision. After all, who 
will right this state of affairs if not the Catholic? This attitude 
is rather impractical, the present situation being what it is. 
In the first place, the actor as such has little control over the 
type of play produced. Remotely the playwright and proxi- 
mately the producer determine the type of script which even- 
tually will reach the public. If the actor refuses to do a given 
part, the producer merely finds someone else to fill the role. He 
has a large surplus to draw on. Secondly, the obligation of the 
counselor is immediately to the student, not to the public or the 
industry. The student has a right to know the facts and should 
not be sacrificed to a long-range plan. If a moral danger does 
exist in the objective order, the adviser has a reciprocal obliga- 
tion to point it out. No apocalyptic desire to change the theatri- 
cal world would justify concealing such a difficulty. 

The moral environment, then, of the professional theatre is 
objectively poor and the trend shows no turn for the better. The 
moral damage possible to the individual and the lack of a goal 
above and beyond mere personal success should be brought to 
the attention of the student desiring to make a career of the 
professional stage. 
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TWO OVERLOOKED VIRTUES OF THE ACTOR 


_ Any catalogue of specific qualities demanded by the profes- 
sional stage is doomed from the start. As soon as such a list 
gets into print, celebrated exceptions immediately occur to the 
reader. Moreover, it is difficult when the aspirant is of high- 
school age to determine the bent of the mature personality. 
Mere precocity or sheer intelligence can often masquerade as 
real dramatic talent. So this discussion will be confined to two 
basic qualities of character, largely divorced from the wider 
question of talent, which the student and adviser should con- 
sider in the particular case. 

Perseverance is a quality often very necessary in the profes- 
sional actor. Success in the theatre seldom comes overnight. 
The occupational impasse of employment producing experience 
and experience resulting in employment is especially frequent in 
theatre work. It often takes years to crack into this circle. One 
of five professionals, members of Actors Equity, gain employ- 
ment during a given season. Thus even in the case of sudden 
stardom there is usually a history of small parts. For instance, 
to take a singularly spectacular success, Marlon Brando, who 
achieved major critical notice in A Streetcar Named Desire 
(1947-1948), was working in a relatively small role on Broad- 
way in 1944 (I Remember Mama). Even the successful actor 
must complete an apprenticeship in small parts and frugal liy- 
ing. The element of chance plays a large part in such a rise 
to fame. A catalogue of questions to be put to the prospective 
actor reads in part: “Can I stand disappointment and failure for 
a long time without getting bitter or morbid? Am I prepared 
to accept any job, no matter how humble, to get experience and 
a foothold?’’ Often enough the secondary school student neg- 
lects this side of the theatrical picture. 

A second virtue necessary to the professional actor is docility, 
the theatrical counterpart to Christian humility. “To be vain, 
egotistical, self-centered,” remarks Mr. Nathan, “is to be doomed 
from the start. Even if you get the start you will not last long 
with impatient producers.” Stanislavski, experienced in the di- 


8 Nathan, op. cit., p. 313. 
9 Ibid., p. 314. 
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rectorial art, expresses this same idea in more idealistic terms: 
“You must make up your mind,” he admonishes one of his stu- 
dents, “once and for all, did you come here to serve art, and 
to make sacrifices for its sake, or to exploit your own personal 
ends?” The willingness to follow direction, to subordinate per- 
sonal aggrandizement to an ensemble effect does not fit the 
popular conception of the “temperamental” artist. However, the 
docile and workman-like actor has a much better chance of meet- 
ing with success than the talented egotist. 

These two qualities should be stressed with the student. The 
boy or girl who is attracted to the theatre does not ordinarily 
fit the persevering-docile pattern. Rather, they are drawn by the 
excitement and variety of the life and envision overnight suc- 
cess on the basis of a high estimate of their own ability. They 
may be quite deceived in this. Certainly such an attitude does 
not increase their chances of succeeding in the professional 
theatre. 

CONCLUSION 

“So help me, actors will act anywhere, in anything and for 
anything—all they want to do is act.” The italics were inserted 
here by two gentlemen who know their actors, Messrs. Kauf- 
man and Hart. Even if the student counselor or dramatic coach 
adopts a supremely pessimistic outlook toward success in the 
theatre, some students, because they are actors, will determine 
to enter the field. The point is that the counselor can do much 
for the student, who is either examining the profession with a 
view to choice or has already determined upon it, by enlighten- 
ing him or her on the difficulties which must surely be faced: 
a lack of steady employment and an extremely low annual wage, 
an immoral environment and its consequent effects, the necessity 
of perseverance and docility in pursuing the goal. In pointing 
out this situation, the counselor is fulfilling an obligation to the 
student and forearming those who decide to enter the profession. 

The points considered in this article admittedly present only 
a partial picture; however they may aid in acquainting the sec- 
ondary school adviser with some pertinent facets of the con- 
temporary stage. 


10 Constantin Stanislavski, An Actor Prepares, trans. E. B. Hapgood 
(New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1950), p. 30. 


WHY STUDY BUSINESS? 


By Francis J. Corrigan* 


N BUSINESS THE MARK of the successful executive is the 

number of times a day he seeks the “why” of things. This 
philosophy has a certain application for the field of education 
for there would be less danger of academic dry-rot and scholas- 
tic stufliness if every teacher were required from time to time 
to furnish logical and intelligent answers to this question: Why 
should anyone study your subject? 

There are two questions which might be asked of collegiate 
education for business: (1) Is the study of business important? 
(2) Is the study of business academically respectable? These 
questions have been raised in the past—and will continue to be 
raised in the future—by educators, students, and the general 
public. Before trying to supply answers for these questions, 
we must clarify what business schools are and even more so 
what they are not. Negatively, education for business on the 
university level does not mean instruction in typing, shorthand, 
or secretarial skills. Votaries of the liberal arts insist that the 
business school is nothing more than a haven for dullards, a 
limbo for those unfortunate souls who cannot or will not pur- 
sue a traditional course. In all too many universities, the term 
“Business School” sems to conjure up a place where second-rate 
students get a kind of watered-down, third-rate education by 
fourth-rate teachers. 


NO MONOPOLY ON EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Specifically, what are we in collegiate business schools trying 
to do? Business schools, as seen from their present methods of 
operation, have two main objectives: (1) to educate youth for 
active and successful participation in the world of business and 
public affairs, and (2) to develop teachers and research work- 
ers who will be able either in the classroom or business labora- 


*Francis J. Corrigan, M.S., is assistant professor in the School of 
Commerce and Finance at Saint Louis University. 
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tory to advance the fund of useful knowledge concerning the 
effective conduct of business. 

Actually, the objectives of a liberal arts college, a school of 
engineering or social service would differ little from those of a 
business school. With a change in a word here and a phrase 
there, the objectives of all of our schools as that of education 
itself should be the same—the development of man for the here 
and the hereafter. 

And that brings up the point that should be stressed. It is 
foolish to insist that collegiate business education is necessarily 
the only education or even the best education. The success ot 
our non-college contemporaries—both in business and in the 
management ot their personal lives—is often too spectacular to 
hold to this beliet. However, it must be admitted that no one 
school—whether business or engineering or liberal arts college 
has any monopoly on the educational virtues. 

All too many discussions over liberal versus vocational educa- 
tion degenerate into a kind of “either or” argument. One is al- 
ways forced to pick one and reject the other. ‘Lhere is merit 
in both. in industry as weli as in education, there ought to be 
tree trade. And the best way to bring this condition about is 
an import and export of ideas. 

Before presenting some of the reasons why business should be 
studied, a tew tacts about collegiate business education might 
be mentioned. Since 1881, when the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School of Finance was opened, business education like 
a lonely camel has been sticking its head more and more into the 
educational tent. The development of this type of education 
has been rapid—from a few thousand students in 1910 to ap- 
proximately 300,000 in 1955. By 1970, it is estimated that some 
600,000 students will be enrolled in these schools. More than 
five hundred institutions of higher learning offer some form of 
instruction in this field. In addition, there are several hundred 
liberal arts colleges offering specializations in this area. Today, 
one of our most important growth industries is education. All 
of our schools including our business schools have an un- 
paralleled opportunity for service. 
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EDUCATION S DEPENDENCE ON BUSINESS 


And that leads to the first reason why Catholics and particu- 
larly priests and sisters ought to be interested in the study 
of business. Catholics have a big investment in these schools 
and it ought to be protected. Catholics, moreover, have al- 
ways been active in this field. Marquette University’s Father 
Thomas Divine, S.J., for example, has been active in the affairs 
of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
the de facto accrediting agency of business schools. Catholics 
must take more than a passing interest in the operation of these 
schools. In the days to come, all persons—whether secular or 
religious—will be influenced by the institution of business. 

With tomorrow’s stepped-up enrollments, administrative and 
major policy decisions will increase and multiply. Some of 
these problems will be new and will demand new thinking. In 
the future, in order to staff our schools properly on the admin- 
istrative and teaching levels, religious as well as an increas- 
ing number of lay teachers and administrators will be desperate- 
ly needed. Can we therefore afford the luxury of indifference? 
Is it wise to build a Chinese Wall of ignorance or even opposi- 
tion to collegiate schools of business? If Catholics retreat into 
an intellectual ghetto so far as the existence of these schools is 
concerned, won’t our students and our schools be the losers? 

The second reason for advocating the study of business is 
this: Our culture rests upon a business foundation. One, for 
example, canont very well enjoy Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
on an empty stomach. Of course, man does not live by bread 
alone. And business values as measured by cash registers and 
certified public accountants run pretty much in terms of “bread.” 
Yet material progress can contribute much to the development 
of non-economic values. Our universities are a perfect example. 
College presidents and corporation officials have come to the 
realization that they need each other. Certainly our colleges 
must look to business for help. If college teachers and students 
know nothing about business and are indifferent to it, have they 
a right to ask business for help? 

There is a third reason for studying business. All men must 
work. Even the Greek majors must heed this Biblical injunc- 
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tion. Eventually, most of our graduates find their way into busi- 
ness. Since there is no longer any leisure class in this country, 
it is both unwise and unsound to promote class education for 
the select few who can ignore the grubby marts of trade while 
pursuing the aristocratic life of a scholar and a gentleman. Our 
colleges invite destruction if they cater exclusively to a Brahmin 
caste. 

If philosophy, languages, history, and literature cannot be 
related to the life of the community, are their values very im- 
portant? As John Stuart Mill pointed out a long time ago, men 
are men before they are lawyers, physicians, merchants, or manu- 
facturers. Yet men must function in today’s democratic society 
largely through their occupations. A man’s contribution to the 
general welfare is above all his contribution as a working and 
active member of society. Are we then doing right by our 
students, if we send them out of our universities with little or 
no information about what business is or does, or what the 
businessman thinks about? 

Fourth, our way of life depends upon the continuance of our 
free institutions. Some of society’s most pressing problems are 
economic in scope. Edwin G. Nourse, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, compiled this list of 
the most persistent problems facing our economy today: (1) 
the conservation, use and development of our national resources; 
(2) the development and utilization of our labor force; (3) the 
need for capital and the means for supplying it; (4) the forms 
of business organization and management and the relations 
among landowners, workers and owners, and (5) the problem 
of what services government should render to economic life and 
what restraints or controls it should place upon business. 

If we are going to do something about these problems—and 
the Papal pronouncements leave little doubt that we must—then 
businessmen are going to be involved. Before these problems 
can be solved, we must be able to identify them as well as be 
in a position to consider and weigh the various methods of at- 
tacking them. None of this will be possible without a working 
knowledge of what business is and what it ought to be. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES IN BUSINESS 


* Fifth, business is changing. All over the nation people are 
beginning to realize that a new industrial age is dawning. Pow- 
erful forces have started to reshape our lives and our fortunes. 
Key to this startling situation is the rapid growth of technology 
with its promise of maximum production of goods and services 
with minimum human effort. Something too has happened to 
the businessman. The “tycoon” has been virtually ousted from 
positions of power. The executive—perhaps a “man in the gray 
flannel suit’—with a much broader perspective has taken his 
place. 

For over two generations, American writers have helped form 
America’s view of its businessmen. And novelists, for the most 
part, have viewed the businessmen with suspicion. Theodore 
Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, and Frank Norris, for example, painted 
their portraits of businessmen in unflattering hues: avarice, 
massive brutality, public indifference. Sinclair Lewis reduced 
him to a boor, a bumbling opportunist. 

Against the convulsive changes which have taken place in our 
economy in the last twenty years and after a generation of the 
welfare state, a new generation of businessmen are sitting for 
their portraits. Coming into focus today are thousands of busi- 
ness executives who are operating on a higher level of business 
ethics and of public responsibility than ever before. It would 
be easy as well as dangerous to draw unwarranted conclusions 
from these facts. Businessmen have not lost their self-interest. 
In business, as in the rest of the community, greed and blind- 
ness, vulgarity and ignorance still abound. 

But a change has taken place, brought about by the disci- 
plines of knowledge, of social legislation, of culture, and of deep 
spiritual convictions. There is in short a growing awareness of 
social responsibility. The development of the “corporate con- 
science” adds a fresh new dimension to the stereotype of busi- 
ness. At the same time, management has become more profes- 
sionalized. 

How do these changes affect the nation’s schools of business 
in general and Catholic schools in particular? These develop- 
ments present a golden opportunity. It should be capitalized 
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upon in two ways: (1) We ought to take the lead in seeing to 
it that the business community is provided with ethical and so- 
cial principles concerning the rights and duties of labor and 
capital, ownership and private property. Businessmen want to 
be shown that ethics and morality can be made to work in a 
dynamic society. Catholics must provide the answers. For if 
we fail in providing the community with the proper perspectives 
for leading a good life, we fail in everything. (2) We ought to 
see to it that our schools of business are genuinely professional. 
Business is changing and our schools, our instruction, and our 
attitudes must change too. In the days to come, these schools 
must be reappraised to see that they measure up to their ex- 
panding responsibilities. 
LIBERAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


There is one final reason for developing an interest in busi- 
ness. And it is this: Business, believe it or not, can be taught 
liberally. Every form of collegiate education must and can be 
liberal. The notion that liberal education is specifically the 
private property of a liberal arts college or curriculum but is 
alien to a school of business exhibits a perversion of the mean- 
ing of liberal education and a blindness to the true meaning of 
business. 

In St. Louis University’s School of Commerce and Finance, 
for example, students are required to take mathematics, English, 
philosophy, literature, ethics, religion, history, and speech along 
with their regular courses in business. A required course in 
psychology will be introduced in the near future. According to 
the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the course content of a school of 
business must be in the liberal arts field. 

Are the liberal arts as liberal as we like to think? What has 
happened, for example, to Cicero’s Trivium and Quadrivium— 
the “Sacred Seven”? A reading of any liberal arts catalogue 
today would show that these traditional courses have either 
been de-emphasized or crowded out of the college. 

With the accumulated sweep of knowledge, the rapid, and 
perhaps unwise, increase in specialization, the growing prestige 
of science and technology and the influence of the elective sys- 
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tem, the traditional liberal arts curriculum as envisioned by the 
early Greeks has collapsed. The solid core of knowledge and 
the tight little bundle of disciplines—which once characterized 
the humanities—has been pulled apart. As some educators look 
on with dismay, there is on most college campuses, a steady 
proliferation of courses given by an ever-increasing number of 
departments. 

As a result of this dilution, the responsibility and burden of 
the learning process has been largely transferred from the dis- 
cipline to the instructor. More than ever before, there is a 
high premium today on effective classroom presentation. In 
order to arouse intellectual curiosity, to inspire students to de- 
velop an interest in their work, we must place increasing reliance 
on the abilities of the teacher. It is pedagogical skills—and not 
the inherent sacredness of the materials—which gives life to the 
humanities. One will not necessarily experience the miracle 
of education by picking up Ovid’s Latin writings or by reciting 
Shelly before breakfast. 

Therefore, university education whether it be given in the 
liberal arts college or in a business school depends today, not 
so much on subject matter, but on special emphasis. Both the 
professor of Greek and the professor of business administration 
are in a position to stress scholarship, to develop the student’s 
ability to find truth and to help him recognize the rich spiritual 
values of our cultural heritage. 

The greatest disservice one can do to university education is 
to cling tenaciously to the belief that the liberal arts can be 
taught through one and only one kind of curriculum. 

No one can hope to take the pulse of contemporary society 
unless he understands how our business and economic institu- 
tions have transformed and are transforming all of our social 
relations. In the liberal attempt to find out why the world’s 
work is done, we must first of all have some knowledge of how 
it is done. 


. 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS: THE KEYSTONE 
TO SOUND SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


By Sister M. Loyola, O.S.B.* 


“a ISTER, HOW DO THEY TEACH this in public schools? 

Don’t they even study the encyclicals?” Assuring Marilyn 
that her teacher couldn’t answer the first question entirely, and 
that the answer to her second question was an emphatic “No” 
did not conclude the matter for Marilyn’s teacher. 

This same festering problem has risen like a specter frequently 
to haunt my days as a teacher of social studies in a Catholic 
secondary school. How do they do it? What do they say? Stu- 
dents must ask such questions as I meet regularly. “Why does 
man have a social responsibility for the money he has amassed 
by his own efforts?” “Why should a man become a union mem- 
ber if he himself is satisfied with his position in the business?” 
“But why can’t a man divorce his wife and find happiness with 
someone else if they just can’t get along and their children are 
becoming nervous wrecks because of home situations?” “What 
difference does it make if the state sterilizes mental unfits?” 
“Shouldn’t older persons in local firms stay home to open posi- 
tions for young people in business and civic life?” 

If the answer to every question isn’t “God” and “the person’s 
individual and social dignity and responsibility which flow from 
his position as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ”—if 
man is responsible only to his own foolish and errant self and to 
others equally weak and similarly confused, then how do they 
answer?” No teacher saddled with the “impartial to religion” 
policy of the American public school system can adequately 
respond to the queries of the Marilyns and Dennises they meet 
daily. 

Coincidentally, the day that Marilyn (who is one of the least 
gifted among the intellectual lights of her class) posed that con- 


*Sister M. Lovola, O.S.B., M.A., teaches social science at Cathedral 
High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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undrum, a chance meeting with the head of the education de- 
partment of a neighboring university occurred. After the usual 
social amenities, he commented on the fact that there would be 
no student teachers from the university waiting their turns for 
supervised teaching opportunities in the social studies this year. 


We are discouraging as many as possible from entering 
the field, because there are almost no vacancies outside 
the Catholic secondary schools of this area which retain 
a full social studies program. Public schools are 
abandoning the study because they find it more advan- 
tageous to speak in terms of civics, history, or geog- 
raphy, but they cannot revert to the ultimates in the 
social science program such as you carry out. 


ORIGINS OF THE PROGRAM 


Despite the fact that some previous teaching experience, along 
with a taste of social work lies in the background, I found teach- 
ing social science to seniors in a Catholic high school a tremen- 
dous challenge. Our present class numbers some 275 students, 
approximately half of whom will never present themselves to 
any college once they acquire their coveted diplomas. That 
means that the answers which are not given them now may never 
really present themselves again, unless perhaps in the school of 
hard knocks. Therefore, they must be the right answers, and 
they must be the answers for life. 


If, as some thoughtful sage has asserted, “education is the 
ability to meet life situations,” and if social science is the study 
of all that relates to social conditions and institutions that are 
involved in a man’s life, then surely there is no better class in 
which to achieve true and lasting education. But it seems that 
from the day the individual presents himself to be molded into 
a social being, Christ-like in thought and action, every lesson, 
every application, every implication, every memorization must 
have meaning for life. 

Thanks to the zeal of a God-centered layman, Cathedral 
High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota, has discovered and de- 
veloped such a program which has been expanded and intensi- 
fied for a period of more than twenty years. When he came to 
C. H. S. in 1932, Dennis Heenan found no such study incorpo- 
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rated into the curriculum. After serious thought and analysis, 
first steps were taken, and a study of basic institutions and rela- 
tionships of individuals to them was formulated. But there had 
to be a sound foundation. Finding the cornerstone on which 
the whole pattern might be stably developed presented no small 
challenge. Mr. Heenan discovered that cornerstone and laid it 
in the unshakeable and unchangeable position which it still 
holds today in much the same manner as at its origin. The 
papal encyclicals are the cardinal points of departure for all 
phases of study and the culminating focus for all considerations. 
The first classes are directed toward them; throughout the course, 
they establish the fundamental consideration for indispensable 
principles, and the close of the year’s program finds reversion 
to the ideas and ideals propounded by Christ’s Vicar. 

Each year opens with a consideration of essential notions 
drilled and discussed until they become the marrow of social 
thinking. These notions Christian sociologists repeatedly refer 
to as the “six postulates of sociology”: God exists and is Creator. 
Man has a spiritual and immortal soul. Man has free will. 
Man is subject to laws. Man has rights and duties. Christ God 
established a divinely commissioned teaching Church. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Nothing is taken for granted, and for two weeks or more the 
prism of basic truth is twisted and turned, analyzed and diag- 
nosed, refuted and established, until in the mind of each stu- 
dent God is and man is because of God, and man acts with 
God if he is to be fully man. Only the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, nowhere more lucidly explained than in our reigning 
Pontiff's Mystici Corporis, can show the student who knows him- 
self to be a creature of faults and foibles his true worth and his 
proper relationship to others. He begins to realize that God 
Himself thought man of unutterable value. 

From God and the man that He has created, it is logical to 
seek a knowledge of man in his most beautiful and fullest social 
relationship on the natural plane, Christian marriage, with its 
supernatural dignity and power. Casti Connubii by Pope Pius 
XI, of happy memory, provides the basic study for family life 
and man’s rights and duties as a member, along with an under- 
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standing of the “why’s” of errors and their avoidance or correc- 
tion. And, if the family is basic, then the supreme dignity of 
the educational life made possible through the adjutants for 
parents is assured. No one has more beautifully expressed the 
relationship or more solidly established it than the same Pope 
Pius XI in his masterful Divini Illius Magistri. 

To keep the formal aspect of social science rather than of a 
“glorified religion course,” the religious society is studied through 
auxiliary agencies which should be part of a militant Catholic’s 
active life. We get acquainted with such organizations and 
techniques as Christophers, Jocists, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Newman 
Club, Association of Catholic Trade Unions, parish organiza- 
tions, and national and international movements for the restora- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom. The occasion is opportune for provid- 
ing consideration of careers and vocations, and the vitally im- 
portant Catholic Action so persistently urged by the Vicar of 
Christ. For some of the students, such work is a complete 


revelation, and in some apostolicity is born anew. 


The understanding of the neighborhood and communities’ pat- 
terns sets the stage for consideration of community concerns 
such as poverty and the minority problems, crime and recrea- 
tional planning. Having followed this plan for a number of 
years, it was very healthy and helpful to meet John F. Cronin, 
S.S., and his new Problems and Opportunities in a Democracy." 
Prior to the adoption of this text, several texts had been tried 
and found wanting. We have had to duplicate supplementary 
outlines, readings and studies which seemed appropriate to our 
needs and the student’s advantage. This is still being done for 
some phases of the work, but duplicating jobs have been brought 
to a minimum as a result of a text that conforms to our idea 
of what a social science program should be and should do in a 
Catholic secondary school. We are most fortunate to have in 
the process of printing a manual which will incorporate the 
previously stencilled work and aid as a supplement to the 
present text and encyclical letters. 


1 John F. Cronin, Problems and Opportunities in a Democracy (Chicago: 
Mentzer-Bush Co., 1954). 
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Civic life is the next logical unit for consideration. Special 
emphasis is given the obligation of the Christian as a citizen, 
and repeated suggestions for possible public service in some 
government role are insinuated or developed. Excerpts from 
Pope Leo XIII’s Providentissimus Deus are most helpful in form- 
ing basic patterns of state obligations and functions. We have 
not yet worked out a feasible plan for gaining ground to reach 
this point of study by November to be in stride with elections 
and Congressional activity. 

Then, with some misgivings and a serious determination we 
make the plunge into the same Pontiii’s Rerum Novarum, and 
follow through with Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno, after a 
brief consideration of the fundamentals of economic life. Busi- 
ness organization, money and banking, problems of distribu- 
tion of goods and wealth, and agricultural advantages and con- 
cerns follow in quick succession. 

A pivot to the world scene projects interest to serious over- 
view of war, peace, attempts at international society and better- 
ment of human relations on a world scale, America’s position in 
the modern world, and the absorbing study of Communism with 
its strange fascination for modern youth. Again it is the voice 
of Christ’s Vicar that sets the age-old yet eternally new formula 
for serious Christian thinkers, this time through Divini Re- 
demptoris. How better conclude a year of study than a con- 
centrated consideration of the activity of a hate-filled, anti-God 
regime paralleled with the vigorous, love-inspired, God-centered 
Christian life of a dynamic social-minded Christian! 

The introduction of foreign exchange students, especially of 
those whose youthful lives and minds have been contaminated 
by all the terrors of a godless system, is a very healthy thing 
for our carefree, confident, and often self-centered, teen-agers. 
Our program has been further enriched with movies which 
clarify such areas as the stock exchange, consumer aids, govern- 
ment techniques, or which give new insight into the lives of the 
physically handicapped, the mentally disturbed, and the victims 
of social discrimination. 


Probably the greatest debt is due the laymen and religious 
who have generously given time and professional help by intro- 
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ducing students to social work, to various religious communi- 
ties and their social services, to banking, to labor organizations, 
to a new appreciation of the papal documents and pronounce- 
ments, to vitally active recreation and home life. 


INADEQUACIES OF THE PROGRAM 


Are there deficiencies? With a Deo gratias, | answer most 
emphatically “Yes.” Were it not so, the program would have 
nothing further to offer, nothing to strive for, no place to go. 
But social science is a timeless science, a world science. It is 
the study of man, and who can exhaust him and his relationship 
to his fellow members of human society? 

First among the inadequacies I would place the encyclicals, 
not as they are, but as they are now available. At present we 
use the Paulist edition of Five Great Encyclicals,? and while they 
are admittedly scholarly and infinitely rewarding in their present 
form, it seems that a more readable translation would be pos- 
sible for high school use. Do we fool ourselves into thinking that 
all our students diligently study them as assigned? By no means! 
But reference to specific passages and the paraphrasing, the ex- 
planation of terms and ideas, the discussion of ramifications 
makes even the dullest of the dull subject to the sound meat of 
a Christian philosophical diet. If he will not chew the staple 
food, then he will at least have the benefit of the pre-digested 
formula. 

Running a close second in the lacunae of inadequacies is the 
matter of time. So much, so desperately much, to crowd into a 
nine-month period of study. The approach is new, the study is 
new, the direction is the same, but newly interpreted, the man- 
ner is new, and the student discovers himself to be new in the 
light of new ideas and principles. Nine months is not enough 
time for the newness to wear off and for classes to become ac- 
customed to themselves and their role in modern society. Hold- 
ing hands with the time element is the problem of current events. 
Over and over again we discuss the possibility of working in a 
regular study of current trends and situations to the present 
program, and just as repeatedly we come to the dead end: “Time 


2 Five Great Encyclicals (New York: Paulist Press, 1931). 
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isn’t sufficient to establish the fundamentals; yet if the student 
masters these basic concepts he is in a position to understand 
and interpret the world scene.” While we have found that to 
be true, and while we use every means to make current events 
loom large on the horizon of principles, yet we are ever more 
and more aware of the need of a more inclusive and broader 
study to prepare the modern “citizen of two worlds” for his role 
in active citizenship. 


OUTCOMES OF THE PROGRAM 


Then comes the important and decisive question: “Is it worth- 
while?” Being “too close to the forest to distinguish the trees,” 
we look to our “saplings” for the answer. In response to a re- 
quest for anonymous evaluations of the course, two of the 160 
students admitted no accomplishment, no understanding of the 
ideas. Several singled out areas which particularly appealed to 
them, others indicated a realization of deficiency because of 
failure in application or of disinterest, and still others questioned 
the “practicality” of such a philosophical approach. 


But the over-all response in the polling was most gratifying, 
and it is proved periodically that the value of the program is 
intrinsic. A random selection of student opinion reveals that the 
keystone will hold the structure firm. 


Because of social science I have a clear idea of how 
the human race is a sort of unity, how each man de- 
pends upon others, and of my rights and duties as a 
man who is part of this united system of people. I 
used to think of myself as an individual working only 
for my own good, 

By being in this class I have been able to decide bet- 
ter what I want to do after I graduate. I also found 
out a lot more about what is expected from people 
our age. 


I have become much more interested in the “people” 
side of life. I have come to understand problems and 
troubles in society, especially those that come so close 
to home. 


As future citizens of a disturbed world, it is im- 
portant that we have the fundamentals of society and 
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its problems and some ideas of how to cope with them. 
As a student, I consider myself fortunate to benefit 
from this course. 


Social science has taught me to honor work and the 
worker. I think all the knowledge I might have ac- 
quired will help further my character building. 


Social science is the most practical course I have ever 
taken. The problems it discusses are so universal and 
common that we will always be able to use the infor- 
mation we have garnered. Learning the contents of the 
great social encyclicals helps exceedingly to round out 
our education; they give us the Catholic viewpoint 
which is the right viewpoint on many of the major 
problems. 


I have received a great deal from this class. Discuss- 
ing the various encyclicals and their ideas on marriage, 
labor, society has helped me to know and to under- 
stand the rights and duties and also the wrongs of dif- 
ferent societies. Learning about them helps to make me 
feel as though I’m not a scatterbrain when it comes to 
talking about social problems, but rather like someone 
who should have certain ideas and attitudes and 
opinions, 


This social class has been my biggest aid in develop- 
ing clear and just ideas. Before this year my mind was 
in a complete muddle and I wasn’t sure about any- 
thing. Even when I think I’m not gaining much, | 
know I am because I can listen to news and discuss 
world problems with an open mind and even add a few 
intelligent comments here and there. 


CONCLUSION 


The challenge of inquisitive and acquisitive minds keeps the 
teacher on the constant alert for new methods of expounding 
eternal truths and of capturing youthful minds with the good- 
ness and inexhaustible profundity of the teachings of Christ as 
they live and are significant in today’s world. Opening the 
windows to the vistas of infinity is about all that can be accom- 
plished, but the view to the panorama of truth can arouse an 
avid appetite. Surely today’s teenager needs nothing so much 
as the solidity of the keystone for the arch of the Christ-life: 
“You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
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A SURVEY ON STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By Rev. Charles F Donovan, S.J.# 


OLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS and teachers who are in- 
terested in—and maybe anxious about—student govern- 
ment sometimes wonder (1) precisely what student government 
means, (2) whether it constitutes a clear and present danger, 
(3) what it is supposed to do, and finally (4) whether there are 
satisfying answers to these questions known at other colleges 
and smoothly operating democratic student governments on 
other campuses that do not exist on their own. 

People with such questions will be enlightened and, no doubt, 
relieved, if they peruse an interesting volume published last 
fall by the National Student Association, entitled Student Govern- 
ment, Student Leaders, and the American College. This docu- 
ment presents the results of research undertaken by the NSA 
with help from the Ford Foundation. The research, based on 
data gathered through questionnaires to all accredited colleges 
in the country and intensive interviews on selected campuses, 
was conducted professionally by competent college personnel, 
with an advisory committee representing seven collegiate stafts. 

One of the heartening things about this remarkably impartial 
volume is the forthrightness with which it declares the total de- 
pendence of student government on the will of those conducting 
a college. There is so much inexact talk nowadays about rights 
and democratic processes that one is sometimes timid about 
declaring limits to student self-determination. Students who 
may feel that it is the “authoritarian” atmosphere or tradition of 
Catholic education that denies them autonomy should be quoted 
passages from this student-inspired volume. 


*Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., Ph.D., is dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Boston College. 
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SOURCE OF AUTHORITY IN STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The report asserts that student government is the creature of 
the college, that legally the school stands in loco parentis and 
hence there are no legal grounds on which students claim auto- 
nomy. Whatever power or authority is held by student govern- 
ment is delegated by the school and may legally be revoked at 
will.1_ The report indicates that students do not seem aware of 
the realities of this situation, that, as it is put rather popularly, 
“the power of student government rests on a rug which the trus- 
tees or administration can pull out from under it any time they 
please.”* Often students and student leaders speak of their 
inherent right to have a say in the way their school is run, just 
as citizens have a right to participate in determining how their 
community should be run. This, says the report, is a miscon- 
ception, for the college is not a political community but a private 
institution in which—and again this is blunt language—‘“the col- 
lege student is not only in the sociological position of a client, 
but as well is in the legal position of a child.”* 

With regard to the extent of authority delegated to student 
government the research team drew four generalizations: that 
by and large colleges do not yield to student government charter- 
ing power for student organizations; that, once chartered, stu- 
dent activities are generally subordinated to student government; 
that student government lacks the power to control the way it 
spends the money allocated to it, since some member of the ad- 
ministration must approve expenditures; and that student courts 
seem to have a significant amount of authority.‘ 


MEANING OF STUDENT GOVERMENT 


The question may be raised whether the expression “student 
government” is a misnomer, since the students act only with the 
authorization of and according to the limitations and ratifications 
of the college administration. If the expression is taken to mean 
“government of students,” it is improperly appropriated by the 
organizations bearing this title; for there are many academic 


1 Eliot Freidson ((ed.), Student Government, Student Leaders, and 
the American College (Philadelphia: United States National Student As- 


sociation, 1955). 
2 Ibid., p. 41. 3 Ibid., p. 48. ‘4Ibid., p. 16. 
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and other regulations established by the college independently 
of any student organization. On the other hand, if, as is more 
common, it is taken to mean “government by students,” it is mis- 
leading in implying that students manage their collective affairs 
independently, autonomously, when, as indicated by the NSA 
report, this is far from being the case. One wonders if some of 
the tensions and misunderstandings in this area are not oc- 
casioned by students inferring rights and powers from the ex- 
pression “student government” which are not and cannot be 
theirs. If this is so, it would be a happy event if some other 
phrase more conformable to the facts were to become popular. 
This is not likely, however, for the term “student government” 
has become so familiar and so characteristic in American edu- 
cation that even if an alternative title such as “student council” 
were used, it would generally be thought of as the organ of 
student government. An educational task faces colleges, there- 
fore: without discouraging student interest and yet without gloss- 
ing the facts, to indicate precisely with what propriety the term 
“government” may be applied to the duties and functions of the 
major all-student organization. 
PURPOSE OF STUDENT GOVERMENT 


The researchers found that among the students there exists 
general confusion or indecision as to the purpose of student 
government.’ When student leaders were asked to rank in order 
of frequency or importance the matters their legislative assem- 
blies had dealt with during the school year 1954-1955, the ten 
top concerns, in order, were: social policies (dances, big week- 
ends, late hours, Campus Queen); charity drives; student disci- 
pline; training college leaders; size and use of activities fee; 
honor program; better use of existing campus facilities; traffic 
program; library policies; evaluation of teaching. On the other 
hand, when deans of students were asked to list the areas which 
they feel students are capable of handling, the ten itéms men- 
tioned most often were, in rank order, these: promoting student 
participation in extra-curricular activties; planning charity cam- 
paigns; problems of student apathy; conducting freshman orien- 
tation; selecting speakers for campus programs; participating in 


5 Ibid., p. 77. 6 Ibid., p. 19. 
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course and teacher evaluation; governing rushing and hazing 
policies; leadership training; supervising co-ordination of re- 
ligious activities; handling safety programs.’ 

Commenting on these lists, the authors of the report feel 
that the students show themselves rather conservative and un- 
adventurous, centering attention on their own campus, especial- 
ly their own social life. The higher ranking given by deans of 
students to course and teacher evaluation and to invitations to 
outside speakers to campus seems to indicate that college ad- 
ministrators believe students capable of handling wider (and 
sometimes controversial) issues than the students themselves are 
concerned with. Both deans of students and student leaders 
mention student apathy as the principal obstacle to the success 
of their activities programs, but the statistics revealed that, at 
least as far as participation in campus elections is concerned, 
the percentage of students voting is considerably above the per- 
centage of the electorate voting in national elections.® 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENT LEADERS 


There is an interesting treatment of the problems and pitfalls 
confronting student leaders. For instance, there is pressure 
on the leader to “get things done.” The efficient conduct of a 
customary program is apt to go unnoticed, whereas the leader’s 
prestige will be enhanced if he wins some new functions for stu- 
dent government.’® Often, through close co-operation with the 
administration, student leaders begin to appreciate difliculties 
facing administrators and to respect the administrative point of 
view. But unfortunately leaders do not communicate their new 
viewpoint to the students, and so a gulf begins to open between 
leaders and students."1| The chief problem of student govern- 
ment seems to be to establish an effective relationship with the 
administration without losing the support of the student body. 
Student leaders are faced with the dilemma that if the adminis- 
tration does not support them, they will be considered failures; 
whereas if the administration is co-operative, they may be tagged 
as tools of the college authorities.'* 


7 Ibid., p. 20. 8 Tbid., p. 21. 9 Tbid., p. 21. 
10 Ibid., p. 89. Ibid, p. 41. 12 Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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RELATION TO EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


There is an obvious relationship between student government 
and extracurricular activities, both because student government 
is itself such an activity and because on most campuses it is 
the co-ordinator and in some sense the arbiter of other student 
activities. It was the feeling of the NSA researchers that at twelve 
of the fourteen colleges they visited as part of a special study, 
student government amounted to little more than a student ac- 
tivities council.1* Faculty reaction at these colleges was inter- 
esting. Most faculty members approved of the purposes of the 
student activities program. But with a unanimity that the in- 
vestigators found concerning no other topic, they criticized the 
operation of the activities program, chiefly because the activi- 
ties are dominated by a group of overactive students and be- 
cause the activities tend to become ends in themselves. 


STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD ADMINISTRATION 


The report reveals that in general student bodies are suspicious 
of college administrations, regarding them as detached, unin- 
formed, and a hindrance to their programs. Uncomplimentary 
phrases such as “intolerant and mistrustful,” “severe and money- 
minded,” “authoritarian,” “changing from liberality and freedom 
to restriction” are applied to college administrators.'* This atti- 
tude is not shared by student leaders.1* In contrast to student 
coldness towards administrators, there is a practically universal 
and almost embarrassing desire on the part of students for close 
extra-classroom contact with faculty members'? which faculty 
members fear as an intrusion upon their scholarly pursuits and 
privacy.18 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING STUDENT GOVERMENT 


Statistics are presented throughout the volume according to 
the type of control of the institution, for example, private, pub- 
lic, denominational. Thus one can see how Catholic colleges 
compare with others. The authors are frank in admitting that 
certain assumptions are made, and manifest themselves in their 


13 [bid., p. 77. 14 [hid., p. 76. 15 Thid., p. 36. 
16 Tbid., pp. 74-5. 17 Thid., p. 37. 18 Tbid., p. 49 
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comparisons, which all may not accept. As an example, the 
authors take as characteristics of strong student government the 
following four points: (1) a relatively large number of such 
specialized governmental organizations as dormitory council, 
student court, and the like; (2) subordination of major student 
activities to student government; (3) student body or student 
government actively concerned with such areas as extra-campus 
politics, curriculum, and student discipline, with support from 
the dean of students; (4) student body whose maturity and sense 
of responsibility are rated high by its own leaders. In the light 
of these characteristics they rate the colleges by type of control 
in this order: (1) private non-denominational colleges; (2) pub- 
lic colleges; (3) Protestant-controlled colleges; (4) Catholic-con- 
trolled colleges.’® 
CONCLUSION 


The above details may suffice to indicate that Student Govern- 
ment, Student Leaders, and the American College is a provoca- 
tive, informative, and in many ways a reassuring volume. It 
is reassuring because it may serve to remove an inferiority com- 
plex which may just possibly plague Catholic college adminis- 
trators and faculty members in this matter of the degree of 
control the institution exercises over the conduct and activities 
of the students. Perhaps some of us feel that we are committed 
to a sterner notion of authority than non-Catholic colleges and 
so are at a disadvantage in not being able to be as tolerant and 
even “democratic” as they. The NSA report makes it clear, in a 
businesslike and factual way, that on legal, apart form religious, 
grounds, student government is the creature of the college. Nor 
are other campuses, faculties, and student bodies more lucid 
than ours regarding the purposes of student government, its 
proper relationship to other activities, and the optimum degree 
of responsibility for the administration to entrust to it. Much 
clarification and development can be expected in this important 
area of collegiate life. We do not exult in the doubts, insecuri- 
ties, and gropings of others in these matters. Rather we would 
hope to see them move forward as we move forward, separately, 
according to our own purposes and philosophies, yet mutually 
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sharing wisdom and experience. Still it is comforting to know 
that if at the moment we are subject to doubts, insecurities, 
and gropings where student government is concerned, we are 
not alone. 


Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., of Weston College, Weston, 
Massachusets, was named recipient of the Cardinal Spell- 
man Theology Award at the annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic Theological Society in Cleveland last June. 


First prize winners in six states in the General Mills 
“Betty Crocker Search for the American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow,” a contest held last spring, were girls from 
Catholic high schools. First prize in each state was a 
scholarship of $1,500. The six states in which Catholic 
girls won are: Colorado, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Missouri and Rhode Island. In five other states, Catholic 
girls won second prizes of $500 each. 


Six young women at Ottumwa Heights College, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, led eight thousand contestants in last spring’s 
International Spelling Project, sponsored by the National 
Office Management Association. 


With the graduation of thirty-six sisters in June, Man- 
hattan College terminated its Sisters Division, which had 
been in existence twenty-eight years. 


During the summer forty-three Catholic high school 
boys and girls spent six weeks in Germany living with 
German families. Sponsored by the Office of Foreign 
Visitors of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
purpose of this program was to help deepen international 
understanding. In the past five years, more than three 
hundred Catholic teenagers have been brought from 
foreign countries to spend a year here with American 
Catholic families. 


Very Rev. Leonard M. Fee, S.M., a former instructor 
in the summer sessions of Catholic University’s Depart- 
ment of Education, has been named Provincial Superior 
of the Province of the Pacific of the Society of Mary. 


BASIS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By Rev. Rudolph P. Bierberg, C.PP.S.* 


ATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS of education are committed to 

the principles of reason and faith upon which the Cath- 
olic Church herself is founded. These principles are not mere 
postulates or assumptions, but certain and unchangeable truths 
to which all Catholic doctrine and practice are reduced and by 
which they are supported, developed and integrated. Nor are 
these principles vague or unrealistic abstractions but concrete 
expressions of Jesus Christ, who, as the God-Man of history, is 
what he claimed to be: “the Alpha and the Omega,” “the light 
of the world,” “the way, and the truth, and the life.” 

In investigating the fact of academic freedom enjoyed by 
teachers in Catholic educational institutions it is necessary first 
to study the principles of education to which Catholic educators 
generally subscribe. For, whereas many educators today ascribe 
the basis of academic freedom to the needs of the student or of 
society, Catholic education founds it on certain natural and re- 
vealed principles. 


TRUTH, DEMONSTRATION, AND CERTITUDE 


Catholic educators hold that truth is unchangeable, demon- 
stration reliable, and certitude possible. From this principle it 
follows that truth, as the object of the intellect, imposes itself 
upon the mind by natural necessity. Hence, the intellect is pow- 
erless to reject truth that is certain, that is, when it has been 
clearly and adequately presented to the mind. By the same 
token, error is opposed to the very nature of the intellect which 
is therefore unable to embrace it. In regard to truth itself, 
therefore, there is no alternative, hence no freedom. 

Demonstration admits of different species and various degrees 
of cogency. But some forms of proof, namely those which are 


*Rev. Rudolph P. Bierberg, C.PP.S., S.T.D., teaches theology at Marian 
College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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based upon principles that are certain and developed according 
to the laws of logic, are altogether reliable and compelling. A 
conclusion thus obtained is not merely plausible but certain and 
true. Again, there is no alternative here, hence no freedom to 
reject such a conclusion. 

Certitude is a subjective state of mind, not to be confused 
with objective certainty or truth. It, too, admits of different 
species, depending on the nature of the evidence presented to 
the mind; it is absolute when based upon metaphysical prin- 
ciples; contingent, when based upon the evidence of physica] 
nature; and moral, when based upon evidence of the moral 
order. In any case, the intellect is not free, but compelled to 
certitude where the evidence presented to it is clear and 
complete. 


SOURCES OF TRUTH: REVELATION AND REASON 


Catholic educators hold that the sources of truth are twofold 
namely reason and revelation. By the term “sources” we under- 
stand first principles. The first principles of reason are self- 
evident, hence prior to all demonstration. Whatever is reduced 
to these primary truths, which are grasped by an inborn habit 
of mind, participates in their objective certainty. Hence, the in- 
tellect is free to reject neither the sources of natural truth nor 
the conclusions immediately derived from them. 

Like the first principles of reason, the truths of revelation are 
incapable of positive demonstration. They are grasped purely 
and simply by faith on the authority of divine Truth. Once 
grasped, however, they are amenable to examination and de- 
velopment, both systematically, as in theology, and vitally, by 
concrete application to daily life. Thus the truths of revelation 
are the first principles of supernatural truth, hence not open to 
rejection. 


TEACHER, STUDENT, AND TRUTH 


Catholic educators maintain that teacher and student are sub- 
ject to truth as equals. From this and previous considerations, 
it follows that truth is at least partially attainable by the intel- 
lect, that it is unconditionally one, and consequently incom- 
patible with every liberalistic or relativistic view of education. 
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The mind is not the measure of truth, but truth is the measure 
of the mind. There is then no freedom in either teacher or stu- 
dent to contradict the truth, no freedom to err. 

Neither teacher nor student is free to reject the first principles 
of reason, the truths of revelation, or the conclusions logically 
derived from these sources. 


RESTRICTION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


In the light of the principles just stated, academic freedom 
must be restricted to two aspects of teaching, namely, investi- 
gation of truth and expression of truth. In the abstract there 
are no limitations whatever placed upon the pursuit or the com- 
munication of truth as such. In the concrete, however, that is, 
in the area of prudence, there can and must be restrictions on 
both teaching and learning. The following policies are gen- 
erally directive of teaching in Catholic institutions of education. 


INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH 


In regard to the investigation of truth, competence in its 
broadest sense, whether naturally or supernaturally infused, is 


the first basis for academic freedom in the pursuit of truth. Com- 
petence is here identified with possession of the requisite intel- 
lectual virtues in any given area of research. Since virtues ad- 
mit of almost limitless degrees, competence will vary in the in- 
dividual. In practice, relative competence is presumed where 
the individual has attained academic degrees or their equivalent 
by experience. 

Now, although a person lacks competence in a given area, 
he is still free to pursue the truth of that field, provided he sub- 
mits to competent guidance or legislation on the part of external 
authority. Authority is thus the second basis for academic 
freedom. 

The lack of both competence and authoritative direction in- 
creases greatly the danger of error and is therefore a restriction 
placed upon academic freedom of research by the rule of pru- 
dence, for “liberty” that is based upon incompetence is nothing 
but license. 

A number of practical consequences follow from these poli- 
cies: in matters of divine revelation the Church alone is com- 
petent and infallible and she alone is empowered to allow or 
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disallow research in this field. A Catholic teacher, religious or 
lay, is bound in conscience to respect all competence and au- 
thority. A non-Catholic teacher, while retaining liberty of con- 
science, is obligated by contract to respect the principles and 
policies of the college to whatever extent he functions as a mem- 


ber of its faculty. 
COMMUNICATION OF TRUTH 


As competence and authority are fundamental to academic 
freedom of research, so are they the basis of general freedom to 
teach the truth. Excluded, therefore, is all license to teach error 
as if it were the truth, to express opinion as if it were certain, 
to call certain truth into question for any but methodological 
reasons, and to foster opposition to the accepted principles and 
policies of the college. 

Academic freedom to teach is further restricted by the de- 
mands of the particular field of instruction. This is so because 
teaching consists essentially in communicating the intelligible 
order of reality. Within a given order, however, freedom of the 
teacher is complete so long as it does not conflict with truth. 

Finally, the teacher is not free to disregard the nature, condi- 
tion, and needs of the student. Here again academic freedom 
is subject to the norms of prudence in regard to age, talent, sex, 
and vocation. 

A few practical consequences will serve to illustrate these 
policies: a religious teacher must respect the rights of the laity: 
and a lay teacher, the demands of the religious state. The Cath- 
olic teacher is free to discuss truth, whether natural or revealed, 
in the presence of non-Catholics, but not in such a way as to 
bring discredit upon the latter, to restrict their liberty of con- 
science, or to cast doubt upon their good faith. The non-Cath- 
olic teacher, conversely, is not free to discuss matters in any wav 
conflicting with the terms of his contract. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It is recommended that Catholic institutions include in their 
faculty handbooks or in statements of policy available to faculty 
members an exposition of their view of academic freedom to- 
gether with definite statements of the philosophical and theologi- 
cal principles governing Catholic education. 
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THE PreseNT STATUS OF THE LAY TEACHER IN THE CATHOLIC ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS by Reverend Edward Pur- 
cell, M.A. 

It was fundamentally with the view of making known the 
economic and professional status of the lay teachers employed 
in Catholic elementary schools of the state of Illinois that this 
survey was made. By means of a questionnaire data were re- 
ceived from 451 lay teachers teaching in Catholic elementary 
schools in Illinois. 

Among the pertinent facts revealed by this survey were the 
following: (1) In the schools where lay teachers were employed 
they constituted 20 to 25 per cent of the total faculty. (2) 
Nearly all the lay teachers were women. (3) Seventy-five per 
cent of the 451 teachers were teaching classes below the fifth 


grade. (4) Seventy-five per cent of the 451 teachers received 
a salary of $2,000 or more. (5) In general, the social relation- 
ship between lay teachers and the Sisters was very satisfactory 
and based on high ideals of Christian charity. (6) It was found 
that there was considerable need of improvement in regard to 
administrative procedures and practices relative to the lay teacher 
on the part of principals, pastors, and superintendents. 


A Critica, Stupy OF THE EpucATIONAL or Harry S. 
Broupy by Reverend James Harper, M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to analyze in the light 
of Catholic principles the educational philosophy of Harry S. 
Broudy. The sources of data were the writings of Harry S. 
Broudy as clarified by personal interview. 

It was found that Broudy’s realistic and firm stand on such 
matters as causality, the rationality and free will of man, the 
validity of the knowledge process, the existence of the natural 

*Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the library 


of The Catholic University of America and may be obtained through inter- 
library loan. 
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law, and the reality of moral and spiritual values is funda- 
mentally in agreement with Catholic philosophy. However, this 
basically sound philosophy of Broudy is marred by certain in- 
adequacies. His virtual silence on the origin of man, his vague- 
ness on the nature of man, his inadequacy on the end of man, 
his faulty and unjust handling of the educational agencies, and 
his inability to apply concretely and practically his value theory 
are glaring weaknesses in his educational philosophy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN THE CULTURE PATTERNS OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF 
BasyLonia, Ecypt, GREECE, AND RoME by Helen B. McMur- 
ray, M.A. 

It was the purpose of this dissertation to trace the concept 
of individual differences in the literature of ancient civiliza- 
tions. It was found that the literature of Babylonia and Egypt 
gave evidence of the beginnings of the differentiation of indi- 
viduals in society. The concept of individual differences was 
implied in the works of Greek and Roman writers although the 
writers seemed to have failed to find the subtle relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. In Greek literature explicit 
statements regarding the concept of individual differences 
were made by Plato and Aristotle. However, Greek societies 
clung to class, occupational, and sex distinctions. Only 
among the so-called “citizens” of Athens were there significant 
evidences of the recognition of individual differences. 

The investigator concluded that the ancients did not focus 
primary attention on the individual nor did they study the in- 
teraction between the individual and his fellow-man. However, 
they did arouse interest on many important questions that were 
later investigated by men who were more scientific in their ap- 
proach. 


A CriricaL ANALYsis OF PROCEDURES OF INTERPRETATION IN 
Catuoiic ELEMENTARY Scuoots by Sister M. Veronice Doody, 
O.P., M.A. 

This survey was concerned primarily with the general and 
individual reporting techniques used by diocesan and_ private 
Catholic elementary schools of the United States. The sources 
of data were replies to a questionnaire from 70 diocesan super- 
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intendents of schools and 41 principals of private schools and 
samples of report cards furnished by the superintendents and 
the principals. 

The findings indicated that nearly half of the Catholic schools 
participating in this study still used stereotyped report cards. 
Most of the schools used letter marks but still marked pupils 
comparatively against their group rather than according to their 
individual abilities. Only a small percentage of the report 
cards carried any indication of the school’s philosophy. Admin- 
istrators were aware of the shortcomings of the report cards and 
were showing increased interest in home and school contacts 
both for general and individual reporting. 


CurricuLAR OFFERINGS OF THREE CaTHOLic Boys’ HicH SCHOOLS 
IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
OccuPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR CiassEs by Reverend John Curran, $.M., M.A. 
The purpose of this survey was to find out to what extent 

three Catholic high schools for boys in the Archdiocese of 

Washington were providing for their pupils’ occupational ex- 

pectancies in their curricular offerings. 

Data were gathered by means of a questionnaire from 516 
Juniors and Senicrs regarding the occupational choices of the 
pupils, the influence of the school in the formation of these 
choices, and the school’s efforts to prepare them for their life’s 
work, 

The results showed that although the schools provided ade- 
quate experiences which helped the pupils to plan their future 
work, the efforts made by the schools were not sufficiently 
organized to meet the occupational needs of the pupils. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS OF THE NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND OF THE NorTH 
CenTRAL States by Reverend Richard Maichen, M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the present quan- 
titative standards of the North Central Association and of the 
various state accrediting agencies of the North Central region 
with those of 1934 as reported by O’Dowd in Standardization 
and Its Influence on Catholic Secondary Education in the 
United States, and to indicate the significant changes as far as 
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Catholic secondary schools were concerned. 

Data for this investigation were obtained directly from State 
authorities and the Commissioner for Secondary Schools of the 
North Central Association. Documents included school codes, 
handbooks on accreditation, letters, interview reports, and re- 
plies to a questionnaire. 

The results of this study indicated that Catholic secondary 
schools in the North Central region were influenced more by 
state accrediting agencies than by the North Central Associa- 
tion. Far more Catholic high schools were accredited by the 
state agencies than were accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation, though that Association accredited 78 more Catholic 
schools in 1953 than it did in 1934. The Catholic schools gen- 
erally benefit from the self-evaluation made by using the Evalua- 
tive Criteria in that they are permitted to evaluate themselves in 
the light of their own philosophy. The years between 1934 and 
1935 have seen some changes in standards to meet apparent 
student needs. 


SCIENTISM IN AMERICAN EpucaTioONAL THEORY by James Bet- 

tendorf, M.A. 

By Scientism is meant that narrow viewpoint which maintains 
that science alone can give a complete report on reality. Vic- 
tims of this error usually hold that the sum of all experimental 
sciences gives the totality of available knowledge, that its method 
is the only reliable method and that philosophy is empirical. 

Ten prominent representatives of American educational 
theory who espouse the above-mentioned views are dealt with 
in this dissertation. They are John Dewey, W. H. Kilpatrick, 
J. L. Childs, B. H. Bode, T. B. Brameld, F. S$. Breed, F. N. Free- 
man, T. L. Kelley, E. L. Thorndike, and C. H. Judd The writ- 
ings of these men were examined and quoted to illustrate their 
position. 

The investigator concluded that Scientism is a current as- 
sumption in much of the writings in American educational the- 
ory and that Scientism is a dangerous tendency because it is 
inimical to democracy, philosophy, morality, and religion. 


by 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Enrollment figures at The Catholic University of America for 
the summer session of 1956 overshot those for the previous 
summer by more than 100 and approximated 3,200 graduate 
and undergraduate students. Outnumbering priests by almost 
400, nuns composed 37 per cent of the campus attendance. 
Close to 800 priests brought the per cent of religious up to 62. 
The laity with 660 men and about 550 women represented 38 
per cent of the total enrollment. 

Departments offering the largest number of courses were Edu- 
cation, Romance Languages and Literature, and Speech and 
Drama. The Education Department with its offerings of 45 
courses and its student roster of 330 led all departments in the 
number of students it enrolled during the summer of 1956 as it 
had done during the preceding summer. The 21 courses in 
romance languages and literature attracted 235 students, while 
the number of students taking journalism climbed to 195. In 
the Library Science Department, as also in the Speech and 
Drama Department, approximately 160 students were enrolled. 


Construction of two new buildings on the campus of The 
Catholic University of America will begin in November, 1956. 
One will be a physics building and the other a substantial en- 
largement of the University library. These two projects con- 
stitute the first phase of the University’s over-all development 
program to meet the increasing enrollment demands of the next 
decade or two. 


CU is the only school in D.C. to receive the benefits of Pub- 
lic Law 900, signed on August 2, 1956, by President Eisenhower, 
which provides $3,000,000.00 for specialized training for nurses. 
Beginning in September, 1956, 26 graduate nurses will receive 
full scholarships and expenses from the School of Nursing Edu- 
cation of The Catholie University of America. The law also 
provides 250 traineeships for those preparing for beginning posi- 
tions in public health nursing. The number of these trainee- 
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ships allocated to The University will be based on last year’s 
enrollment. 

Also awarded the School of Nursing Education at CUA was a 
training grant in the amount of $114,396.00 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
The grant will be used for graduate work and training stipends 
to prepare teachers, supervisors, and administrators for psychi- 
atric institutions and community mental health positions. 


Two other grants given by the National Institute of Mental 
Health went to the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry 
of The University. One, amounting to $27,099.00, is in the na- 
ture of a training grant in clinical psychology, while the other 
is a $3,400.00 stipend for a trainee in psychiatry. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service of The Uni- 
versity was also the recipient of a mental health training grant, 
in the amount of $43,502.00, given by the U.S. Public Health 
Service for the improvement and expansion of its training pro- 
gram for psychiatric social work. 


Research in delinquency is the reason for Rev, Paul H. Furfey’s 
leave of absence from The Catholic University of America for 
the academic year of 1956-57. Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology of The University, Rev. Furfey will spend 
the year in assisting Professor Robert M. Maclver, director, in 
initiating the Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project of the 
City of New York. The purpose of the project, whieh began 
full scale operation on July 1, 1956, is to evaluate the effective- 
ness of agencies which are concerned with prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency. 


New interdepartmental arrangement for an M.A. degree pro- 
gram in Catholic social thought has been inaugurated by the 
School of Social Science at The Catholic University of America. 
It is expected that this program will serve particularly students 
who wish to supplement previous training in social scienee in 
preparing for the teaching of the social studies, and for lead- 
ership and participation in various types of social action. 


. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Competition for college scholarships will be keener this year 
than last year because of the lessons learned by principals 
through their experience with the National Merit Scholarship 
program. Probably never before in the history of American 
secondary education was the school’s responsibility for scholar- 
ship guidance so clearly indicated. From now on, wise prin- 
cipals will spot their intellectual stars early and provide pro- 
grams which present a complete challenge to their many talents. 
According to the committee of eight eminent educators who 
made the selection of the 525 scholarship winners from the 
4,800 finalists, highest scorers on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, who counted in 
the stretch was not only brain power but also “wide outside 
interests and qualities of leadership.” 


Thirty-five of the 525 winners, approximately 7 per cent of 
them, came from 32 Catholic secondary schools in 27 dioceses 
and 18 states. Three Catholic secondary schools had two win- 
ners each: La Salle College High School, Philadelphia; St. 
Xavier High School, Cincinnati, and St. Xavier High School, 
Louisville. The total enrollment for the twelfth grade in Cath- 
olic schools last year was about 7 per cent of the total twelfth- 
grade enrollment in the nation’s schools. In the total group of 
525 winners, boys outnumbered girls 2 to 1; among the 35 
Catholic school winners, boys outnumbered girls 3 to 1. 


Each Merit Scholar wins: a four-year scholarship; the right 
to select any accredited college or university; an award that 
may be no lower than $100 annually if there is little financial 
need, or may cover full tuition and living costs, or may range 
anywhere between these extremes, depending upon individual 
circumstances. In recognition of the fact that tuition covers 
only a portion of the cost of providing a college education, all 
Merit Scholarships carry a supplemental “cost of education” 
grant to the college or university. The size of this grant equals 
tuition except that tuition plus grant cannot exceed $1,500. 
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The average value of the scholarships awarded last spring is 
$6,000. National Merit Scholarship Corporation’s offices are 
at 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Words you ought to learn before reading a college catalogue 
make up one chapter in a new and delightful book for secondary 
school students making ready to enter college. Written by 
John W. McReynolds, who has contributed several stimulating 
articles to this periodical, and published last spring by Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., it is entitled How To Plan for College and 
What To Do When You Get There and sells for $1.95. Principals 
and guidance counselors as well as students will find it both 
useful and entertaining. Some one hundred thirty college terms 
are explained, including academic standing, breakage deposit, 
cheating, cut, decile, pop quiz, proficiency examination, and 
town and gown. The last term refers to the relationship be- 
tween the college community and the city or town in which the 
school is located. Chapter V, entitled “A Look at the Docu- 
ments,” offers illustrations of several record forms, used for ad- 
mission to and in college, with which prospective college stu- 
dents ought to be famiilar. Of the many books of this type on 
the market, this one, not only because of the humor and en- 
thusiasm of its style but also because of its comprehensiveness, 
should have the greatest appeal for secondary school students. 


Out of every four qualified specialists needed by the Armed 
Services to operate efficiently, not more than three currently 
are available, according to a report, entitled The Skilled Work 
Force of the United States, issued this summer by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. A thirty-two page pamphlet, illustrated 
with charts in two colors, the report describes, among other 
things, the relation of education to the acquisition of skill. 
The education a person acquires in school, the report states, 
determines whether he will master the fundamentals—the use of 
words, numbers, a basic understanding of science and 
mechanics—necessary for learning special skills, 

Currently the Armed Forces are accepting only those young 
men who can pass a test consisting of an elementary knowledge 
of the English language, arithmetic, and ability to solve simple 
problems. In 1953-54, 11 per cent of all young men examined 
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failed the test. Most of the men who failed had no inherent 
defect but simply failed to attend school regularly or failed to 
learn or retain what they had been taught. Individual copies 
of the report may be obtained free of charge from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


The teaching of mathematics is in a wretched state, according 
to the results of a survey conducted during the past year by 
the Educational Testing Service under the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Corporation. The survey covered 60 individual class- 
rooms in five states, 36 rooms in elementary schools and 24 in 
secondary schools. It found that on both levels mathematics 
was one of the most poorly taught subjects. Of the 60 teachers 
involved, only 10 were reported as competent; the other 50 
were said to be unable to teach their subject; many of them 
were barely able to keep ahead of their pupils. The report 
also was highly critical of mathematics curricula. 


A new periodical for Catholic schools is set for publication 


this fall. Called The Catholic Counselor, it will be sponsored 
by the Catholic Guidance Council whose headquarters are 
located at 650 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, New York. To be 
published three times a year, the new magazine has the follow- 
ing aims: (1) to develop knowledge and interest in student 
personnel work in Catholic institutions, (2) to serve as a forum 
of expression on mutual problems of Catholics in the counseling 
field, (3) to foster professional growth of Catholic guidance 
workers through their memberships in existing guidance asso- 
ciations on both the national and the local level, and (4) to en- 
courage the establishment of Catholic guidance councils in the 
various dioceses. Editor of the new publication is Brother Philip 
Harris, O.S.F., director of student personnel at St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 31, New York. 

As an aid to diocesan vocational programs, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press has just published Guide to the Dio- 
cesan Priesthood in the United States. With a foreword by Very 
Rev. James A. Magner, assistant treasurer and procurator of the 
University, the book is authored by Rev. Thomas P. McCarthy, 
C.S.V., whose Guide to the Catholic Sisterhoods in the United 
States was published by CUA Press in 1954. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Parental laxity in religious and moral training is more re- 
sponsible for juvenile delinquency than broken homes, declared 
Capt. W. A. Walker, head of the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment’s Juvenile Bureau on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Bureau last June. “Ninety per cent of the children handled 
by the Bureau don’t know what the inside of a church or Sun- 
day school looks like. There is a definite lack of teaching by 
parents in morals and also in religious training,” he stated. 
Elsewhere, in Springfield, Illinois, parents will be held equal- 
ly responsible with their children for repeated juvenile delin- 
quency offenses under a new policy adopted in that city. 
Parents of offenders will be required to report weekly with 
their children to the Family Court where they will be asked 
about the companions and activities of their children, and about 
their children’s observance of the court’s 10:00 p.m. curfew. 
Failure of parents to report known curfew violations may lead 
to their arrest and prosecution for contributing to the delin- 
quency of a minor. At the same time, youngsters on probation 
will be encouraged to join the church of their choice as a posi- 
tive approach to the juvenile delinquency problem. It is esti- 
mated that 85 per cent of the juvenile who come in contact with 
the Bureau do not belong to any church. 
Philosophy and aims of the Catholic kindergarten are suc- 
cinctly presented in This We Believe about the Kindergarten, 
recently published by the National Catholie Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. In the form of a concisely formulated handbook, the 
publication summarizes the statement of policies drawn up by 
the Association for the benefit of parents, teachers, principals. 
supervisors, and superintendents interested in the education or 
children at the kindergarten level. The booklet may be securea 
through the Association located at De Paul University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
New instructional aids which have been or soon will be re- 
leased by various publishers include a diversity of materials. 
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Of special interest to educators of young children is. The Cath- 
olic Childs Picture Dictionary, a fifty-eight-page book with 
full-color illustrations. Published by The Catechetical Guild of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, it is designed to add four hundred of the 
“most needed” words to the small child’s increasing vocabulary. 
These words are not limited to liturgical terms but embrace a 
wide scope of nouns, adjectives, and verbs which are defined in 
such a way that the child will learn a little more about his 
Faith as he acquires their meanings. 

Also worthy of note is the “Junior Vision Book” project of 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, Inc., New York City. Recognizing 
the need for a good series of books dealing with the lives of 
saints for children between the ages of five and eight to com- 
plement the “Vision Books” written for nine-to-fifteen-year-olds, 
this firm will publish eight such books during the year 1957. 
The books will be sixty-four pages in length, heavily illustrated, 
and will retail at approximately $1.25. 

Teachers who have used or who are using the “Landmark 
Books,” sponsored by Random House of New York City, to en- 
rich social studies learning in the elementary grades will find the 
recordings and filmstrips based on these books to be an effec- 
tive means of vitalizing the great events of the Nation’s past. 
These audio-visual aids may be secured from Enrichment Teach- 
ing Materials, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Nuns conduct more than half of the Catholic military schools 
in the United States. There are sixteen such schools main- 
tained by religious sisters for boys in the five-to-fourteen-year 
age group. These facts were recalled when the Linton Hall 
Military School in Bristow, Virginia, under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Benedict, held its twenty-fifth annual commence- 
ment last June. 


In the elementary school group, St. Catherine Military School 
at Anaheim, California, conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic, 
was established as early as 1889. Another, in operation since 
1902, is the Barbour Hall Junior Military School at Nazareth, 
Michigan, with the Sisters of St. Joseph as instructors. At 
the high school level, there are at least a dozen Catholic military 
schools operated by priests and religious brothers. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


California became the Nation’s forty-eighth state on June 7, 
1956, when it again joined the other forty-seven states of the 
Union by recognizing the fact that taxation of non-profit, private 
schools amounted to penalizing parents for the exercise of the 
God-given right of sending their children to schools of their 
own choosing and that such taxation should not be imposed. 

A review of California’s position in this matter reveals that 
it had previously aligned itself with the other states in the 
Union in May, 1951, when the state legislature and governor 
approved a bill to exempt non-profit, private schools from taxa- 
tion. A referendum in 1952 indieated that the people of the 
State were in accord with this action of the state legislature. 
But the constitutionality of this measure was challenged by 
the leader of the California Taxpayers Alliance who instituted 
the case in the Alameda County Court which upheld his conten- 
tions. This decision was then directly appealed to the State 
Supreme Court which on June, 1956, ruled 4-3 to reverse the de- 
cision of the Alameda County Superior Court and refused to 
rehear the case. 

As this issue of The Catholic Educational Review went to 
press, the NCWC News Service reported that the first pro- 
cedural steps in appealing the controversial tax case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court had been taken but that the appeal had not yet 
been docketed with that court. If the Nation’s highest court 
accepts jurisdiction in the case, it is generally believed that 
its decision will affect all exemptions granted to churches, re- 
ligious schools, and religious organizations by the federal gov- 
ernment and the forty-eight states. 


Defeat of the school construction bill last July in the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress was undoubtedly due 
to a combination of forces. The bill had become so associated 
with such live issues as segregation, states and civil rights that 
it was considered dynamite in an election year. In essence 
the bill, which provided no federal funds for non-public schools, 
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called for an appropriation of $400,000,000.00 for four conse- 
cutive years to be allotted to each state in the same ratio 
to the total funds appropriated that the school-age population 
of the state would bear to the total school-age population of 
all the states. It is the opinion of some that the delay in set- 
tling this vital issue may lead to a better bill on federal aid 
for consideration by the new Congress. 


High tribute to the educative work carried on by private 
schools in the United States was made by House Majority Leader 
Representative J. W. McCormack of Massachusetts on the floor 
of the U.S. House of Representatives just prior to the final 
vote which killed the federal aid to education bill by a 224-194 
vote, 

In listing the contributions of those who support private and 
parochial schools, Mr. McCormack noted that they provide ex- 
cellent grade and high schools for about 4,400,000 pupils. He 
estimated that the private and parochial schools in the nation 
are saving taxpayers “at least $1,210,000,000.00 in maintenance 
and operational costs a year.” As Representative McCormack 
pointed out the contrast between the “unselfish and statesman- 
like” attitude of parochial school authorities toward the school 
construction bill and that of some people who, a few years 
ago, objected to using any federal money for health and safety 
services for non-public school children, he commented, “They 
opposed our giving millions of dollars to the public sehools if 
at the same time we were to spend a few thousand dollars for 
the health and safety of private and parochial school children 
for auxiliary services.” 


Bill to exempt private, non-profit schools from federal ex- 
cise taxes was introduced by Representative Aime J. Forand 
of Rhode Island in the U. S. House of Representatives last July. 
The legislator, who headed a unit of the House Ways and Means 
Committee which investigated inequities in the administration 
of the excise tax laws, declared that there is no chance of the 
bill being passed; nevertheless, the measure was introduced so 
that it will be available for comment and suggestions. Mr. 
Forand estimated that exemptions from excise taxes would save 
private schools approximately $3,000,000.00 per year. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND Peopte by Robert S. Stewart and Arthur 
D. Workman. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. viii 
+ 268. $2.25. 

This book is subtitled “Achieving Maturity through Learn- 
ing.” It is published under the editorship of Theodore New- 
comb and carries a foreword by Erich Lindemann, Professor 
of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School. Format and type are 
excellent. Within such an imposing framework the reader ex- 
pects to find clarifications and explanations of some depth and 
subtlety. It is surprising, then, to find a “how-to” brand of 
writing that is becoming increasingly popular in publications 
written for the parent and teacher. Oversimplifications are 
common and often misleading. To illustrate: Freud recognized 
the complexity of the personality and in an attempt to under- 
stand this complexity divided personality into three parts. 

There are seven sections in the book. The first and longest 
presents Freud’s view of personality growth. Five full-page 
diagrams illustrate the oral, anal, and oedipal influences on per- 
sonality. By way of demonstrating the eclecticism of their own 
position, the authors explain that they were influenced by Kurt 
Lewin in their use of diagrams to illustrate the dynamic nature 
of personality development. The remaining six sections cover a 
broad range of topics: the school child, the adolescent, the prob- 
lem child, educational psychology, discipline, and finally the 
parent and teacher. 

Since the average chapter is ten pages in length and con- 
tains both an introductory and summary section, important issues 
are given only surface treatment. No attempt is made to relate 
the theory of personality presented in the first seventy pages of 
the text to problems and growth trends described in the re- 
maining two hundred pages. 

The book is not designated for use in a particular course; 
this leaves open the question of the purpose it is likely to 
serve. The student in a teacher-training curriculum should 
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achieve far more competence in understanding the child than 
this book provides. The average parent who is only a casual 
reader of newspaper columns and Sunday supplement is already 
familiar with the tone and content of the book. 

Throughout 'the style is readable. The authors bring to- 
gether material from scattered but excellent sources which they 
supplement occasionally with their own experiences. The 
book’s chief limitation is its superficiality. 

SIsTER Maurice, S.C. 


Seton Hill College 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Tue Warrare OF Democratic Ipeats by Francis M. Myers. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1956. Pp. 261. 
Hegel, after developing his elaborate dialectical system, con- 

cluded that the Prussian state of his day represented the best 

expression of the Absolute. One wonders if Professor Myers 
has also been slightly guilty of making philosophy serve ends 
less noble than itself. In this book, he examines three philos- 
ophical systems from the standpoint of their bearing on demo- 
cratic life: traditional empiricism, neo-Thomism, and instru- 
mentalism. Predictably, the instumentalists come out on top. 
The reviewer is a former student of Dr. Myers, and cannot 
but admire his intellectual honesty, his determination to let no 
latent assumption sneak by unchallenged. In this case, however, 
while straining at many a philosophic gnat, he swallows the 
camel of democratic government as an absolute. The book 
seems to say, between the lines, “Everybody knows that democ- 
racy is the best form of government. Now, how can we prove 
it philosophically?” Nevertheless, he does a better job than one 
ordinarily expects of non-Catholic writers in presenting the 

Thomistic viewpoint, with its interpretations of the meanings 

of democracy in political life and in education. Unlike many 

critics of St. Thomas, Myers has read and understood St. Thomas. 

Possibly, the best way to understand an idea is to pit it against 

its opposite. As a keen student of other systems, he sometimes 

seems to understand the overall spirit of Thomism better than 
do some Catholic writers. Even so, this is Thomism viewed by 
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an instrumentalist, what though one who writes of “a feeling of 
awe before the universe and man’s estate.” 
Rosert B. NORDBERG 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
xf 
Bastc RerereNcE Sources by Louis Shores. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1954. Pp. 378. $6.25. 

Basic Reference Sources is the successor to the two editions of 
the author’s previous work, Basic Reference Books (ALA, 1937, 
1939). While it is a book that might be useful to the reference 
worker in the field, its primary value is to the student and 
teacher of reference work in the modern library. The theory 
and practice of reference work and its administrative aspects 
are treated in the opening chapter. The next thirteen chapters 
describe that number of types of reference books; the last five 
chapters deal with all basic kinds of reference sources in five 
subject fields. 

The most immediate comparison to be made with Basic Refer- 
ence Sources is Constance Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books, 
(American Library Association, 1953), which is often charac- 
terized as the reference librarian’s reference book. Winchell! 
emphasizes the description of the titles themselves. Shores con- 
siders first the characteristics, potentialities, and variations of 
kinds of reference tools, and uses specific titles mostly as ex- 
amples. 

Some interesting comparisons may be made also between 
Shores’ earlier works and the present book. The 1939 edition 
of Basic Reference Books lists 172 titles for “intensive study,” 
and 254 for “general acquaintance.” In 1954, Basic Reference 
Sources does not put the emphasis on the relative value of the 
primary and secondary importance of reference tools, but rather 
on the difference between the number of types of books repre- 
sented, in contrast with the number of titles. As an example, 
there are 60 titles of dictionaries listed. Among these titles 
there are represented 14 types of dictionaries. Shores points out 
that it is possible to gain a basic knowledge of dictionaries, for 
instance, by knowing one title of each type of dictionary. This 
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change of emphasis reflects a different trend in the production 
of reference books, and in the nature of reference work, not 
the least important characteristic of which is the increasing num- 
ber of useful titles in any given class of books. 

Only six pages are devoted to the subjects of religion and 
philosophy combined. One specifically Catholic title is there 
mentioned, and that in a footnote. This fact should not be 
considered, however, a cause for particular alarm; Shores has 
not intended to compile a “list of best books,” nor a buying 
guide. 

Whatever criticisms may be leveled at Basic Reference 
Sources, must be largely negative, or by way of characterizing 
its sins of omission. And because of the basic character of this 
book (to teach the kinds of reference books), such criticism 
must be made judiciously. In creating a new chapter in the 
present book, “Audio-visual Sources,” Shores might well have 
given thought to the visual presentation of the physical charac- 
teristics of many of the types of reference tools he otherwise so 
admirably treats. 

All in all, this is probably the best single source-book for the 
part-time librarian, non-professional librarian, or teacher- 
librarian. While it is no substitute for the library school class- 
room by way of initiation, it has tremendous value as a “self- 
help” book in a very demanding field of public service. 

JoserH T. Porecxt 
Department of Library Science 
The Catholic University of America 
x 
EDUCATION AND THE SuPREME Court by Clark Spurlock. 

a University of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 252. 

In reviewing some thirty-nine cases, and citing eight others, 
the author considers questions of State and Federal powers and 
function—questions touching on the bill of rights, and questions 
on rights of persons raised under the Fourteenth and Fifth Amend- 
ments. In his summary and conclusion he discusses the rights 
of parents and students, the rights of teachers, the rights of 
races in schools, the powers of school authorities, and the rights 
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of non-public schools. 

This expansion of a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
School of Education at Oregon State College is intended to pro- 
vide Supreme Court opinions bearing on education in a form 
readily useful to teachers and laymen, as the author says in his 
preface. He has put the cases into their constitutional con- 
text and has set them against their historical background. The 
quotations from the decisions are extensive, giving the reader 
an opportunity to see for himself how the Court’s mind has 
worked on various questions which have come to it for final 
decision. 

School boards, school administrators, teachers and others 
should find this collection of cases a handy guide to their rights 
and duties as the Supreme Court has spelled them out. 

THoMas Martin 


School of Sacred Theology 
The Catholic University of America 


x 
A History or AMERICAN Epucation by H. G. Good. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. vii + 570. $6.00. 

From the Massachusetts School Law of 1642 to the White 
House Conference on Education of 1955 are the extremes of the 
development of education in the United States. These termini 
mark the course of the history of education in this country and 
indicate the matter covered by H. G. Good of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in this book. In a well developed outline of each era of 
education, Professor Good traces the growth of the American 
school system from the bare beginnings to the present compli- 
cated organization unique to this country. The recent past rather 
than the remote past receives the greater share of attention. 
More emphasis is placed on the past fifty years of education in 
the United States than upon earlier years. 

The book is divided into four parts. After a brief treatment 
of the earlier years of schools, Professor Good traces the de- 
velopment of private schools, experiments in learning, and state 
systems of education. It should be noted that the growth of 
schools of all classifications in each section of the country is 
considered. The expansion of elementary education, the rise of 
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the high school, the resurgence of education in the South, and 
colleges for the people make up another section of the book. 
Finally there is an extensive treatment of curriculum trends in 
modern educational circles, the advances of higher education, and 
late pattern high schools. 

It is the purpose of any history of education to relate past 
events with the critical evaluation of the present so that the 


past may be helpful for the future. The author of this book. 


has this point in mind. He quotes the words of Francis Bacon: 
“Ask counsel of both Times: of the Ancient Time, what of it is 
worth keeping, and of the Latter Time, what is fittest for the 
new day; but seek us as well to create Good Precedents as to fol- 
low them.” With this high motive in view Professor Good has 
succeeded in tracing the growth of American education and 
pointing out the advantages and disadvantages of past practices 
for the future. The book is written in easy-to-follow sections, 
with topics for discussion and appropriate questions at the end 
of each chapter, making it a valuable tool for teachers and stu- 
dents of history. 

Education in America has a heritage that goes back many 
years before the colonial times to the European educators and 
European philosophies of education. This book presumes a 
knowledge of these influential philosophies and assumes a 
knowledge of the effect of personages such as Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, and Froebel on American education. While not essential 
for the purpose of the book, a short explanation of the main 
features of the educational ideas of each man would prove an 
invaluable aid to the reader. The Catholic educator will regret 
the absence of a treatment on the Catholic schools in the his- 
tory of our country’s educational advances, for these receive 
only brief notice or passing mention in this book. 

While the stated purpose of the book is to present the recent 
past as an aid to the teacher and the student of education, all 
should discover worthwhile material contained in it. To the 
educator first of all, but also to the layman this book is rec- 
ommended as a worthwhile experience in reading. 


Rev. Joun F. Nevins 
The Catholic University of America 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE LirE as EpucaTion 1N WorLp OurLook by 
Howard E. Wilson. Washington, D.C.; American Council on 
Education, 1956. Pp. xvii + 195. $3.50. 

This volume is one of a series of eight studies concerned 
with universities and world affairs. This work and a companion 
study on foreign students in American higher education have 
been released so far. The six other books in the series are near- 
ing completion. Sponsor of the set is the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Author, Howard E. Wilson, is the 
executive secretary of the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. 

The writer begins with the premise that colleges and uni- 
versities have a major task in preparing students for participa- 
tion in world relations. This role is performed largely through 
the extra-class activities of the campus. There is, however, the 
underlying thesis that the curriculum and the extra-curriculum 
be closely related throughout the whole development. 

A long list of approaches to international relations is made. 
Use of libraries, lectures, assemblies, student unions, interna- 
tional houses, visiting specialists and foreign teachers and stu- 
dents, campus clubs, student newspapers and magazines, special 
events, and student travel projects is recommended as instru- 
ments for the promotion of student participation in world affairs 
programs. 

The project as described in this book began with an explora- 
tory inventory and analysis of the resources and activities bear- 
ing on world affairs in each of eight selected institutions of 
higher education. Faculty committees in each institution were 
set up in cooperation with Endowment consultants to study 
campus developments related to the international scene. Their 
work is briefly reported in Universities and World Affairs pub- 
lished by the Endowment in 1951. The volume supported 
strongly the self-appraisal approach which has been employed 
in a number of successive studies conducted under the direction 
of the Endowment. Furthermore, the institutional role has 
been emphasized. Both of these methods have been utilized 
in the present work. 

Favorable attention is directed to the presentation of student 
activities as a means of stimulating campus interest in overseas 
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topics. Student language clubs, especially in French, German, 
and Spanish; political groups; economics or business administra- 
tive clubs; history, political science, and current events organi- 
zations; cosmopolitan clubs, international relations clubs, col- 
legiate councils for the United Nations; and nationality units 
are identified as university and college organizations active in 
the promotion of international contacts. 


It was brought out that some of the student groups were 
keenly interested in world affairs. In listing the types of meet- 
ings held by a representative number of international relations 
clubs in 1954, the four top types featured a guest speaker, busi- 
ness session, panel forum, and member speaker. The three least 
frequent types were meetings highlighting a slide showing, a 
field trip, and a book review. In the same analysis the three 
high ranking aspects of international relations discussed at the 
meetings were foreign policy questions, political issues, and cur- 
rent events. The three lowest areas were historical analysis, 
geographic influences, and population problems. Cultural is- 
sues and area studies occupied a middle ground. 


The chapter on student travel reviews campus trips abroad 
before World War II and since 1945. A description of a num- 
ber of encouraging student travel movements follows. SPAN, 
Student Project of Amity Among Nations, was developed at 
the University of Minnesota. The Salzburg Seminar in Austria 
is a product of Harvard. The AIRC, Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs, has worked out a special plan of study. 
Touring enterprises, such as Project PlC—Project Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon—at the University of California, Berkeley; and 
Project India at Los Angeles, are examples of the single institu- 
tional approach. 

This reader appreciates the new emphasis this study places 
on all world areas, including south and southeast Asia. The 
book reveals many practical suggestions for the more effective 
participation of students and faculty members in international 
programs. 

Grorce F. Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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the Elementary School Principal. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc. Pp. 371. $4.50. 

Stevenson, George S. Mental Health Planning for Social Ac- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Pp. 358. $6.50. 

Stewart, Robert S., and Workman, Arthur D. Children and 
Other People: Achieving Maturity through Learning. New York: 
Dryden Press. Pp. 276. $2.25. 

Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education. Pp. 66. $1.00. 

Thorpe, Louis P., and Cruze, Wendell W. Developmental 
Psychology. New York: Ronald Press. Pp. 670. $6.00. 

Thorpe, Louis P., and others. Teacher's Handbook. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.35. 

Traxler, Arthur E. (ed.). Selection and Guidance of Gifted 
Students for National Survival. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education. Pp. 165. $1.75. 

Treanor, Jorn H. Familiar Situations: Ideas for Composition. 
Boston: Educational Advisory Center. Pp. 47. 

Wells, Kenneth A. Guide to Good Leadership. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 50. $0.50. 

Werder, Richard H. (ed.). Specialized Activities in Music 
Education. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, Inc. Pp. 146. $2.50. 
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Wheatley, George M., and Hallock, Grace T. Health Obser- 
vation of School Children. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. Pp. 488. $6.50. 

Wilson, Howard E. American College Life as Education in 
World Outlook. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation. Pp. 195. $3.50. 


Textbooks 


Dolch, Edward W., and Dolch, Marguerite P. Pueblo Stories 
in Basic Vocabulary. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press. Pp. 160. 
$1.50 school; $2.50 retail. 

Dolch, Edward W., and Dolch, Marguerite P. Tepee Stories 
in Basic Vocabulary. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press. Pp. 165. 
$1.50 school; $2.50 retail. 

Dolch, Edward W., and Dolch, Marguerite P. Wigwam Stories 
in Basic Vocabulary. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press. Pp. 165. 
$1.50 school; $2.50 retail. 

Stein, Edwin I. Algebra in Easy Steps. Third Edition. 
Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. Pp. 298. $2.32 
cloth; $1.56 paper. 


General 


Adams, Harlen Martin and Pollock, Thomas Clark. Speak 
Up! New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 452. $3.40. 

Barry, O.S.B., Colman J. Worship and Work. St. John’s Ab- 
bey and University 1856-1956. Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s 
University. Pp. 447. 

Becker, Karl, and Peter, Maria. Our Father: A Handbook 
for Mediation. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 334. $4.50. 

Benson, Robert Hugh. Richard Raynal, Solitary. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 162. $3.50. 

Bernard, S.J., Raymond E. Who Is the Negro? St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Blanchard, Pierre. Venerable Libermann: Spiritual Guide for 
Our Times. Washington, D.C.: Holy Ghost Fathers, 1615 Man- 
chester Lane, N.W. Pp. 50. 

Brown, S.J., Stephen J. Alone with God. New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 310. $3.95. 

Bullen, Anthony F. A Handbook for Converts. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 128. $1.25. 

Bussard, Paul. If I Be Lifted Up. Collegeville: Liturgical 
Press. Pp. 64. $0.10. 

Catholic Digest. The Church and Its People. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 384. $0.50. 
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Catholic Digest. The Church in the World. St. Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 320. $0.50. 

Catton, Bruce (ed.). American Heritage. Vol. VII, No. 4. 
New York: American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. Pp. 112. 
$2.95. 

Cirlot, Juan Eduardo. Romanesque Art. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library. Pp. 93. $10.00. 

Coffey, S.J., Thomas J. America’s Martyrs: The Story of 
Jogues and His Companions. St. Louis: Queen’s Work. Pp. 
32. $0.10. 

Coffey, S.J., Thomas J. Kateri Tekakwitha. St. Louis: Queen’s 
Work. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Coleman, Sister Bernard, and others. The Adventures of 
Eagle Wing: A Chippewa Indian Boy in Old Minnesota. New 
York: Greenwich Book Publishers. Inc. Pp. 45. $2.00. 

Corbett, James A. The Papacy: A Brief History. Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

De la Bedoyere, Michael. The Archbishop and the Lady: The 
Story of Fenelon and Madame Guyon. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

De Grandmaison, Leonce. Come Holy Spirit. Chicago: Fides 
Publishers. Pp. 117. $2.95. 

De Wulf, Maurice. An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy: 
Medieval and Modern. Translated by P. Coffey. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc. Pp. 327. $1.75 paper; $3.50 cloth. 

Edwards, Arthur C. The Art of Melody. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library. Pp. 266. $4.75. 

Ellis, Rhoda. Dictionary of Dietetics. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. Pp. 152. $6.00. 

Fisher, Joseph P. Pray This Way with Christ. St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

Guignebert, Charles. Jesus. Translated by S. H. Hooke. 
New York: University Books. Pp. 563. $6.00. 

Hannon, Ruth. A Catholic Child’s Picture Dictionary. St. 
Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 58. $1.50. 

Hogan, Homer. Dictionary of American Synonyms. New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 388. $6.00. 

Kirk, Russell. Beyond the Dream of Avarice. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 339. $4.50. 

Kurz, Blaise Sigebald. Indulgences of the Religious Tertiaries 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Paterson: St. Anthony’s Guild Press. 
Pp. 82. $0.50. 

Larkin, Francis. Enthronement of the Sacred Heart. St. 
Paul: Catechetical Guild Educational Society. Pp. 384. $0.50. 

Lauritis, Joseph A. Seven Supernatural Powers. Washington, 
D.C.: Holy Ghost Fathers, 1615 Manchester Lane, N.W. Pp. 24. 
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Lauritis, Joseph A. The Tree of Life. Washington, D.C.: 
Holy Ghost Fathers, 1615 Manchester Lane, N.W. Pp. 32. 

Leoni, Peter. He Asked for It! St. Louis: Queen’s Work. 
Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Mantinband, James H. Dictionary of Latin Literature. New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 303. $7.50. 

Maynard, Theodore. The Fifteen Mysteries. Paterson: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 66. $1.00. 

McCarthy, Thomas P. (ed.). Guide to the Diocesan Priest- 
hood in the United States. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press. Pp. 167. $2.75 cloth; $2.00 paper. 

Metzger, Henri. St. Pauls Journeys in the Greek Orient. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 75. $2.75. 

Mischke, Bernard C. Odilia: Maid of the Cross. Onamia, 
Minn.: National Shrine of St. Odilia. Pp. 163. $2.00. 

Moffatt, John E. Look, Sister. Garden City, N.Y.: McMul- 
len Books, Inc. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

Montagu, Ashley. Modern Man. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 50. $0.60. 

Morris, Richard B. Basic Documents in American History. 
Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

Morrison, Bakewell. How Brave Can You Be? St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 30. $0.10. 

Morrison, Bakewell. I Use the Sign of the Cross. St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

Nettl, Paul. Beethoven Encyclopedia. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. Pp. 325. $6.00. 

Newland, Mary Reed. The Year and Our Children. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 328. $3.95. 

Newmark, Maxim. Dictionary of Spanish Literature. New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 352. $7.50. 

Paperbound Books in Print. Spring 1956. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co. Pp. 133. $1.00. 

Parrot, Andre. Nineveh and the Old Testament. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

Philips, Msgr. Gerard. The Role of the Laity in the Church. 
Chicago: Fides Publishers. Pp. 175. $3.25. 

Ple, A., and others. Mystery and Mysticism. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 137. $4.75. 

Pope Pius XII. Mary All-Glorious. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion Munificentissimus Deus. Translated by Dominic J. Unger. 
Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 58. $0.50. 

Raphael, S.S.J., Sister M. What Are Vocations Made Of? 
St. Louis: Queen’s Work. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

The Rite for Baptism. Collegeville: Liturgical Press. Pp. 32. 
10. 


$0.10 
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The Rite for Christian Burial and the Funeral Mass. College- 
ville: Liturgical Press. Pp. 64. $0.10. 

The Rite for Marriage. Collegeville: Liturgical Press. Pp. 
48. $0.10. 

The Last Rites for the Sick and Dying. Collegeville: Liturgi- 
cal Press. Pp. 64. $0.10. 

Romb, Anselm M. Mission to Cathay: The Biography of 
Blessed Odoric of Pordenone. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. 153. $2.50. 

Ryan, Alphonsus. Confidence, Sister? Paterson: St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press. Pp. 18. $0.10. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul. Being and Nothingness: An Essay on 
Phenomenological Ontology. Translated by Hazel E. Barnes. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 638. $10.00. 

Schubert, Robert J. Cartoon Key to Heaven. Milwaukee: 
St. Francis Minor Seminary. Pp. 48. $0.75. 

Scott, John M. How To Be a Christian in Sports. St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. Liszt. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 400. $7.50. 

Soper, Paul L. Basic Public Speaking. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 374. $3.85. 

Stevenson, R. Scott. In Search of Spanish Painting. New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 232. $6.00. 

Sullivan, A. M. The Three-Dimensional Man. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 298. $4.00. 

Tokaev, G. A. Soviet Imperialism. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. Pp. 77. $2.75. 

Vance, Marguerite. Windows for Rosemary. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. Pp. 60. $2.25. 

Vitale, Philip H. Catholic Literary Opinion in the Nineteenth 
Century. Fresno: Academy Library Guild. Pp. 197. 

Waldhorn, Arthur. A Concise Dictionary of the American 
Language. New York: Philosonhical Library. Pp. 186. $4.50. 

Wesley, Edgar B. Our United States: Its History in Maps. 
Atlas A48. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Co. Pp. 96. $2.00 
paper; $3.25 cloth. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. And ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record ~— Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, 
NUN’S RAIN 

With the assistance and approval of 
the Sisters, the Habit Cape Company 
has developed a perfect Nun’s rain cape. 
Hood with adjustable drawstrings makes 
it adaptable for most head-dress. It is 
made of new fine grade Vinylite plastic, 
with a dull taffeta finish . . . completely 
electronically sealed. For further infor- 
mation, write to: H Cape Co., P.O. 
Box 5744, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
DUPLEX STRAW DISPENSERS 

Cut straw costs in half with Duplex 
“two-way” Straw Dispensers. Health 
Board approved Duplex dispenses one 
unwrapped straw at a time from both 
sides of the dispenser. Eliminate straw 
wrapper annoyance. With Duplex you 
use unwrapped straws .. . and save 
50% on your cost of straws. Dispensers 
are available in two models. For addi- 
tional information and literature, write 
to: Duplex Straw Dispenser Co., 511 N. 
La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
IMPORTANT AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 

Authentic reproductions of the four 
most important American Documents, on 
genuine aged parchment, are now avail- 
able. ese documents are exact dupli- 
cates . .. even as to handwriting, of these 
famous papers as on permanent exhibit 
in the National Archives Building and 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. 
Reproduced are: The Declaration of In- 
dependence, The Constitution of the 
United States, The Bill of Rights, and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. Write to: 
American Document Company, Dept. 4C, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 

The Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society announces the availability of new 
teaching-aid posters on the Stations of 
the Cross. Illustrated by Liturgical ar- 
tist Steele Savage, each of the 14 Sta- 
tions is in full color, on 9% x 13% posters, 
and suitable for mounting or framing. 
Varnish finish insures easy cleaning and 
long life. In addition to classroom use, 
posters are ideal for sick or infirmed. 
Write to: Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 
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EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 

The sixteenth annual Guide to Free 
Films, listing 3,453 titles of films, 384 
more titles than the previous edition, is 
now available. The Guide, a cyclopedic, 
professional service, brings you complete, 
up-to-date, organized and systematized 
information on free educational, infor- 
mational and entertainment films, with- 
out the bother and inconvenience of loose 
leaf filing or supplements. This cur- 
rent 560-page edition is the largest 
single annual revision in the history of 
the Guide. Reprints of the article, 
“Films and Common Sense,” by Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes, will be furnished free to 
educators and librarians who ask for 
them. Write to: Educators Progress 
Service, Dept. CER, Randolph, Wis. 
GLU-PENS 

End messy paste pots and sticky fingers 
with the new Glu-pen. Papers Glu- 
Penned together take up only one fourth 
the file space as papers attached by old 
methods. e€ papers cannot get sep- 
arated in the file drawer—other papers 
cannot “creep” in between. This is a 
real tool—not a toy or a gadget. It is 
indispensable on your desk, in your clip- 
ping room, etc. For special introductory 
offer, write to: J. S. Selden, Jr., President, 
Glu-Pen Corp of Virginia, P.O. Box 502, 
Hampton, Va. 
CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Fliza- 
beth. N.J. 
CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, your School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fabrics by Moore, adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 
fabrics are woven color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to E. R. Moore Com- 
pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 31, Il. 
JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 

Now available, by popular request, re- 
ay of the article Juvenile Courtships, 
y the Very Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., of the Department of Sacred 
Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. This article appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of The American Fc- 
clesiastical Review. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


“SALE OR RENTAL” 


for 
KINDERGARTEN 
GRADE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGE 
.FIRMATION 
GOWNS 
for 
BOYS and GIRLS 
All garments tho- 
roughly sterilized, 
disinfected and 
pressed before 
shipment is made. 


Send for illustrated circular, 
no obligation. 
LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO. 


RACE AND FourtH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 6, Pa. 


Tel.: MArket 7-3873 


The Free Films you need to en- 

liven, vitalize, and enrich text- | PLAYG ROU N D 
book teaching are listed in the £ @ | U i Pp M E At T 
Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 


New, 1956 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction. 


Educators Guide To 


Free Films Write for Literature 


Authoritative - Comprehensive 


Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on | AM ICA 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE co. 


30 day approval 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
Ne 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
Educators Progress Service PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 


Dept. CER Randolph, Wisconsin | POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 
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PLEASE READ 
The New Markhart 
4-Star Collegiate Word Power 
Tester & Builder 


Is Rapidly Becoming a Standard- 
ized Part of the English Program 
in Hundreds of High Schools 


Throughout America! 
85,000 books since 1950 speak eloquently 
of the growing popularity of this invalu- 
able English supplement! 

During June and July of this year, 
early orders for our new 8th edition 
from 50 high schools totaled 8,841 
books, an increase of more than 100% 
over the same period for last year. 

May we invite you to place a trial 
order today, either for a single class 
or for your entire high school. If, 
after using the books as directed for 
cone year, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, we shall gladly refund your 
money. 

The Special Edition (with a 46-page Alpha- 
betical Index or pronouncing dictionary) sells 
for 92 cts. in quantity. The Regular Edition 
(without the Index) sells for 76 cts. in quan- 
tity. Each book contains a complete four- 
year high school course in word study in 
parallel arrangement. Order directly from: 
Markhart Edueatiunal Service 

Drawer 274, Preston, Idaho 


Catholic Ideas Spring to Life 
When You Use TODAY Maga- 
zine In Your High School 
Classes 
Teacher's Supplement Provides Spe- 
cial Aids For Religion, English, 
Social Science Teachers 
TODAY is the only national Cath- 
olic opinion monthly published 
specifically for high school class- 
room use 
Covers liturgy, literary criticism, per- 
sonalities, movies, problems of society, 
books, TV, Washington, education, stu- 
dent problems 


Price: $2.25 per year (October thru June) 
1.75 per year in bundles of three 
or more copies 
.45 for Teacher Supplement 
(Free with 20 or more copies) 


Write for sample copy 
Published under auspices Chicago 
CYO 
For free copy of pamphlet Discus- 
sion Leadership for Catholic High 
School Teachers, write: 
Miss Joan Hannauer 
TODAY Magazine 
1700 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


BETTER, FASTER READING FOR GIFTED AND 
AVERAGE STUDENTS, TOO! 
Self-help learning aids to delight 
_ your students with dramatic gains 
in speed and comprehension. 
AVR RATEOMETER reading 
accelerator .00 


AVR EYE- SPAN TRAINER 
AUDIO VISUAL with slides 
RESEARCH Easy to use...durable. . effective 
531 S. PLYMOUTH CT. Dept. R CHICAGO 5 


A Catholic Book Service.—A thorough search 
for out-of-print books. Any subject or lan- 
guage. New and current ~ ye supplied, 
Store hours: Evenings and Saturdays 
6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 
Direct all mail inquiries to 


Cc. F. PETELLE 


I BOX 289 MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 
Est. 1892 


RINGS, PINS, MEDALS FOR COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND HOSPITALS 


JEWELERS 


180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38 
SEND for our Free Folder 


Sisters Black 
Full Fashioned Lisle 


Discount prices to institutions 


American Hosiery Co. 
300 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 


SENCO 
RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
—— manufactured by —— 


Seneca Novelty Co., Inc. 
201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


Now Available ... 


(by popular request) 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
A reprint from 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW 


Single copy 
In lots of 25 _.20¢ ea. 
In lots of 100 «8 ea. 
Prices Postpaid 
Address: THE AMERICAN 


ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


2b In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 


ARE IMPORTANT—TOO! 


“Suffer children to come to Me, and forbid them not...” 
—Luke XVIII 
The responsibility of fulfilling Our Lord's command exists 
to the end of time. All Catholic children—including those at- 
tending public schools — have the right to know God. The Confra- 
ternity Editions of the weekly MESSENGERS help those charged 
with fulfilling this command in religious instruction classes. These 
“religion texts that come weekly’’ are prepared in separate 
editions for definite age groups—Our LITTLE MESSENGER for 
grades 2 and 3; the JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 
3-6; and the YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 6-9. The 
Confraternity MESSENGERS cover 
essential doctrine accurately .. . 
adequately .. . attractively. Write 
for rates and samples. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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THE ENTIRE _—the first and ONLY 
CATHOLIC WORLD Catholic Encyclopedia in the 
“this ne English language which covers, 

CATHOLIC and exhaustively, 
BIBLICAL opEDIA BOTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA E OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS 


Search where you will, you cannot find anywhere in the English language a complete and 
Catholic encyclopedia of the Bible. This gaping void has now been closed with the publi- 
cation of the Carnoiic BraticaL ENcycLopepia, a work which, in its preliminary stages, was 
characterized by the late Secretary of the Pontifical Commission for Biblical Studies, James 
M. Vosté, O.P., as “answer to the real need of the Church in America as well as in England 
and Ireland.” 

The Catuouic BrauicaL ENcycLopepia is not merely a dictionary, not merely a com- 
mentary. It is far more than these: it is an encyclopedia in the strictest and fullest sense of 
that word. 

It would be unfortunate to assume that the Catnouic BrsticaL ENcycLopEDIA was in- 
tended for the Scripture specialist only. For whom was this work prepared) For the priest 
in the manifold duties of his calling and for the educated laity; for the student and the pro- 
fessor of Scripture, Dogmatic, Moral and Ascetical Theology, for the student and professor of 
Philosophy, Science, History, Government. 


“The authors have indeed attained their goal. The clear, lucid text, the con- 
venient format and pleasing type, the richness of material offered in dogma and 
ethics, history, geography and topography, archaeology and linguistics, as well as a 
study of every proper name: all this can hardly be surpassed within the limits of 
the authors’ objective.”—Very Rev. ArHANAstus B. O.S.B., Secretary of the 
Pontifical Commission on Biblical Studies 


Authors: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L., one of the two Consultors of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission from the United States, formerly Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, New York, presently 
Pastor of St. Barbara’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., co-author, with Msgr. Steinmueller, of A Com- 
panion to the New Testament and A Companion to the Oid Testament; Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and History, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y. 


“The best guide in English to an understanding of the official Roman Catholic 


position on Biblical problems and of the Roman Catholic contributions to the study 
of the Bible.””—Pror. R. H. Premrer, Harvard University 


1896 pages (7!/2"" x 10'/,’’) 


Regular Buckram Edition $20.00 
Buckram with thumb index 22.00 
Skiver Leather Binding withthumbindex 30.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 53 Park Place, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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. . . a widely and successfully used reading improve- 
ment series for grades 4-12. Each workbook in READ- 


READING FOR MEANING 


by GUILER anp COLEMAN 


ING FOR MEANING contains classroom-tested read- 


ing selections and a 
cises designed to improve spe 


reading. 


objective testing exer- 
anc. comprehension in 


READING WITH PHONICS, 


by HAY anp WINGO 


. a one-book phonics program for the primary grades. 
Clear complete instructions for teaching this program are 
contained in the Teacher's Edition. A newly expanded set 
of 36 Phonetic Picture Cards, in beautiful color, illustrating 
all 44 of the most frequently used phonetic sounds are now 


available. 


B. J. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. N. Gibney, Director Catholic Schools Department, Granville, Ohio 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


ALTANTA 


DALLAS 


TORONTO 


To Those Interested in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia 


For nearly six years we have been 
publishing sections of a loose-leaf Sup- 
plement II thus, in some measure, 
helping to bring the Work up to date. 
For a longer period reprints of the 
Original set have been issued at inter- 
vals of a year or so. 

Because of the heavy expense in- 
volved, the printings are limited to a 
figure for which sales can be obtained 
sufficient to meet the printer's and 
binder’s bills. These call for cash pay- 
ments by the time manufacture is 
completed. 

A new supply will be ready, early next 
year. 

Price $137.50 plus postage and pack- 
ing. Included are seventeen original 
volumes plus six sections and two 
binders of Supplement II. 


The Gilmary Society 
A Membership Corporation 
80 West 16th Street, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


DO YOU 
TEACH FRENCH?? 


| For regular programs of 


| Films 


| Film Strips 
| Exhibits 


For free catalogue apply to 


SOCIETY FOR FRENCH 
AMERICAN CULTURAL SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL AID 


972 Fifth Avenue New York 21 N.Y. 


For Sale - 


Kodachrome Transparencies 
and 
Sound Tape Commentaries 


Kodachrome Transparencies 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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Artists dreamed about it for years. . . 


SWAN 


CREATED IT! 
taré- Othello 


Pastel Pencils 


amazing new MUST line for Art Dealers 
Pencil sets available 


6, 12, 24 and 48 colors 


Pastel Chalks to match Pencil sets 
of 12, 24 and 48 colors 


Combination sets of Pencil and Chalks 


Student set—12 12 chalks 

Advanced set—2 Is 24 chalks 

Professional pencils 48 chalks 
Sets of GRAYs Pencil—Chalks 


—Combination sets 
NEW! Carb-Othello DRAWING PENCILS 
20 Balanced Degrees 


4th Ave., NewYork City 


Buswell 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 
Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 


San Francisco 3 


FOR SCHOOLS 
LETTERED SPORTSWEAR 


with name and em- 
blem embossed in 
any color on: 


T-SHIRTS 
SWEAT 

SHIRTS 
JACKETS 
CARDIGANS 
SWEATERS 
Sport SHIRTS 
Heap ScaRFs 
PENNANTS 
EMBLEMS 
BANNERS 
(Flock or Dye Process) 


HATS — CAPS 


Best Quality Fully-Sized Garments 
Beautiful, Accurate Art Work 
Prompt Shipments 
ScHoots AND P.T.A. 


Write now for free catalog 
STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 


717 Sycamore Sr. 
Cincinnati 2, Onto 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


Brownell 


These texts offer a program in arithmetic for Grades 3 
through 8 that will work, because they make it not only 
understandable but attractive to children. 


Many visual aids and step-by-step explanations simplify 
teaching and learning. There is abundant oral work to 
stimulate your pupils’ confidence, and the functional illus- 
trations are helpful in problem-solving. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


Sauble 


Teachers’ Manuals are detailed and comprehensive, 
with each textbook page with answers reproduced, and 
packed with valuable suggestions and aids. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
Toronto 7 
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